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THE SAMUEL-SAUL STORY 
AS DRAMA 


SHOLOM J. KAHN 


HIs ESSAY’ is a_ preliminary ex- 
T ploration of the possibilities of 
using the David narratives tor drama- 
tic purposes with special relerence to 
the forthcoming “David Festival’ in Je- 
rusalem. With no pretense of settling 
issues which have been debated by gen- 
erations of scholars, we may yet hope 
to reveal, by considering one example, 
how much is gained by reading the 
Bible as it stands and exploring the dra- 
matic elements that are there, so to 
speak, on the surface. This is the way 
of the traditional commentators, Rashi 
and Company, and it is open to debate 
whether we have gained or lost more 
SS 

Dr. SHoLtom J. Kann teaches American and 
English Literature at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. This essay is written in anticipation 
of the King David Festival scheduled to be held 
in Jerusalem in the summer of 1955. Darius 
Milhaud’s opera “King David" was recentty 
given its premiere performance in concert form 
in Haifa in connection with the annual gathering 
of the International Society of Modern Com 
posers. 





1 The following observations were written as 
an Introduction to the text of Samuel and Saul 
(an edited version of I Samuel 8-15, treated as 
the first act of the drama, Sau! and David) , and 
their truth will therefore be most evident in 
the “demonstration” provided by the actual 
biblical text, read—or preferably performed— 
as drama. It is hoped that, after the text has 
been published elsewhere, some dramatic group 
may venture a production, in the theatre or 
over the air-waves. 


from the sophistications of the so-called 
“higher criticism’. The initial problem 
to be faced was: Which text should be 
used, and according to what principles? 

There are two good reasons for using 
the traditional text, with a minimum 
of editing: first, it has the weight of 
centuries of loving associations and in- 
terpretations behind it, so that its values 
speak for themselves (if any changes are 
to be made, the burden of proof should 
be with the innovators, and not vice 
versa) ; and second, the story as it stands, 
with all its complications and seeming 
contradictions, is inherently dramatic, so 
that to cut it up into early and later 
texts would be to destroy much of its 
value—for our purposes at least. In fact, 
such would seem to be the basic fal- 
lacy in the analyses of most “critical” 
scholars.2 They begin with certain as- 
sumptions, chiefly that history must be 
made to appear logical, and that its logic 
is one which proceeds by a natural pro- 
cess of evolution from the simple to the 
complex, from the straightforward and 
primitive to the sophisticated and civil- 
ized—meaning by the latter a more com- 





2 The term “critical” (reminiscent of the spe- 
cific movement referred to as the “higher criti- 
cism”) is preferable to the term “historical”, 
since if is clear to us now that the “higher 
criticism” was not truly historical—i.c., it was 
based on an inadequate conception of history. 
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plete monotheism and a transcending 
of a national view of Israel's fate. 
Such transcendence comforms to their 
conception of Judaism as a_ primi- 
tive forerunner of Christianity—and 
then they proceed ruthlessly to make 
the text conform to those assump- 
tions. As scholars, they naturally demand 
neatness; but the drama of life and his- 
tory is far from neat; hence their ten- 
dency to iron out the seeming contra- 
dictions by making guesses (dignified as 
hypotheses”), however wild they may 
be, and classifying the drama in the text 
out of existence. 

This point is raised at the outset, not 
in order to belabor the dead dog of 
“historicism”, which has been suffcient- 
ly criticized of late, but because the 
critical question confronted us at every 
point when we went to the scholars for 
help in our project, and we soon found 
ourselves back with the older commen- 
taries. (This rediscovery may prove to 
be one of the most useful by-products 
of our experiment.) As we tried to 
imagine the David story enacted upon 
a stage, there were naturally complica- 
tions which required clarification and 
interpretation. Rashi and Company 
helped—the critical scholars only mul- 
tiplied our confusion.’ If we are going 
to chop our text up, as Professor Kent 
does, for example, into “The Early Ju- 
dean Saul and David Narratives”, ‘The 
Later Ephraimite Samuel Narratives”, 
“Very Late Popular Prophetic Tradi- 
tions’, and “Popular Judean David 
Stories”, the net result will be an im- 
pression of great ingenuity, erudition, 
and “‘logic’—but surely no drama. 





3 We have before us The Student’s Old Testa- 
ment: logically and chronologically arranged 
and translated by Charles Foster Kent, of Yale 
University, Israel’s Historical and Biographical 
Narratives, London, 1921, which is typical. 


In brief, the very nature of our proj- 
ect suggests, initially, that we take our 
biblical text as we find it, and in its 
entirety. But we shall nevertheless have 
occasion to refer to some of the “criti- 
cal” guesses—if only to show how un- 
necessary they are. 


Narrative Versus Drama? 


Accepting the traditional text, we 
seem to be confronted with a funda- 
mental difficulty at the outset: how to 
bridge the gap between narrative and 
drama? If the history of the relations 
between Samuel and Sault is told to us, 
how can the same text be used as a 
basis for its dramatic enactment? 

We may get some clues on this issue 
from Erich Auerbach’s important dis- 
cussion in Mimesis, especially the initial 
chapter, in which he contrasts the Ho- 
meric and Biblical styles (referred to as 
translated, in Partisan Review for May- 
June, 1950, with the title “The Scar of 
Ulysses”). Auerbach does not deny the 
conclusions of critical scholarship but 
simply prefers to consider the Homeric 
and Old Testament styles without refer- 
ence to their origins since “it is in their 
full development, which they reached in 
early times, that the two styles have 
exercised their determining influence 
upon the representation of reality in 
European literature” (p. 432). He 
rightly contrasts the Biblical style with 
the Homeric as another kind of epic 
writing (perhaps a closer affinity might 





4 For the present, we shall restrict our atten- 
tion to this first act of the Saul and David 
drama (which is, in turn, the first part of the 
David trilogy, the other two parts being David 
the King and The House of David) , ending with 
the statement that “Samuel never beheld Saul 
again until the day of his death” (15:35), since 
this is a complete unit in itself. 
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be found with the style of saga) ,° char- 
acterized, in his compact summary, by 
“certain parts brought into high relief, 
others left obscure, abruptness, sugges- 
tive influence of the unexpressed, ‘back- 
groundishness’, multiplicity of meanings 
and the need for interpretation, univer- 
sal-historical claims, development of the 
concept of the historically becoming, 
and preoccupation with the problemat- 
ic” (p. 432). 

This is not the occasion to discuss 
Auerbach’s critical distinctions in de- 
tail, but it is pertinent to our present 
purpose that they all point in the direc- 
tion of a more intense dramatic quality 
as characteristic of the Hebrew narra- 
tive. Thus, “How entangled and strat- 
ified are such human relations as those 
between David and Absalom, between 
David and Joab ... in Homer, the com- 
plexity of the psychological life is shown 
only in the succession and alternation 
of emotions; whereas the Jewish writers 
are able to express the simultaneous 
existence of various layers of conscious- 





5 See the chapter “Saga and History” in Mar- 
tin Buber’s Moses, East & West Library, 1946. 
In the Preface we find: “...1 believe of most 
of the Biblical narratives that, underlying each 
single one, there was a reworking of tradition, 
which, in the course of the ages, experienced 
various kinds of treatment under the influence 
of differing tendencies. To separate the early 
from the late here, and then to advance, as 
far as possible, from the reworking of tradition 
to what may be presumed to be tradition, oral- 
ly preserved for a longer or shorter period of 
time, is the task of the Bible scholar as I see 
it. ... part of this task can scarcely be fulfilled 
save ex hypothesi. But the hypotheses support 
one another, and what they jointly have to 
offer, namely, the homogeneous image of a man 
and his work, confirms all of them together.” 
(p. 6, our italics) We have here accepted this 
final version of Professor Buber’s analysis, with- 
out availing ourselves of his particular version 
of the “tradition,” 


ness and the conflict between them” (p. 
421). “In the story of Isaac, it is not 
only God's intervention at the begin- 
ning and the end, but even the factual 
and psychological elements which come 
between, that are mysterious, merely 
touched upon, ‘of the background’; and 
therefore they call for subtle investiga- 
tion and interpretation, they demand 
them” (p. 423). But such interpreta- 
tion has become increasingly difficult 
because of “too great a change in en- 
vironment and through the awakening 
of a critical consciousness” (p. 424) ; 
what we are suggesting, in effect, is that 
through a restoration of the Biblical 
text to its natural environment (not 
only geographical but linguistic and his- 
torical and human) the killing work of 
a falsely critical analysis may be counter- 
acted and the natural drama of its style 
be brought back to life. 

For Auerbach, it is precisely the his- 
torical character of the Bible which 
accounts for the fact that “the great 
figures of the Old Testament are so 
much more fully developed, so much 
more burdened with their own biograph- 
ical past, so much more distinct as 
individuals, than are the Homeric he- 
roes... But what a road, what a fate, 
lie between the Jacob who cheated his 
brother out of his blessing and the old 
man whose favorite son has been torn 
to pieces by a wild beast—between David 
the harp player, persecuted by his lord’s 
jealousy, and the old king, surrounded 
by violent intrigues, whom Abishag the 
Shunamite warmed in his bed, and he 
knew her not! The old man, of whom 
we know how he has become what he 
is, is more of an individual than the 
young man; for it is only during the 
course of an eventful life that men are 
differentiated into full individuality... 
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The objection that the biographical ele- 
ment of the Old Testament often arises 
from the combination of several legen- 
dary personages, does not affect us; for 
this combination ts a part of the devel- 
opment of the text’. (pp. 425-426, our 
italics) In brief, it is this very sense of 
individuality, of development, and of 
“daily life being permeated with the 
stuff of conflict” (p. 431), which makes 
the Bible story such natural material for 
our drama.® 


Samuel, Saul, and David 


As Auerbach stresses so well, Biblical 
narrative always keeps us conscious of 
an important “background” of charac- 
ter and history and divine direction, 
which gives every event an unexampled 
importance and intensity and carries 
with it whole worlds of associations. 
Thus, though the chapters under con- 
sideration may be considered as a self- 


i. 





6 Notwithstanding, the practical problem re- 
mains of editing the text so as to extract from 
it a maximum of the elements which make it 
suitable for the stage. The first fact that strikes 
the reader is that the narrative in Samuel I 
naturally divides itself into “scenes,” roughly, 
but not always exactly according to the chap- 
ter divisions in the traditional editing. We have 
seven scenes from eight chapters, as follows: 

Scene 1: Ramah (Ch. 8). 

Scene 2: The Election of Saul (Ch. 9-10:25). 

Scene Jabesh-Gilead (Ch. 10:25-11:14). 

Scene Gilgal, I (Ch. 11:15-12). 

Scene Gilgal, If (Ch. 13-13:14). 

Scene Michmas (Ch. 13:15-14:46). 

Scene 7: Amalek (Ch. 14:47-15). 


Each of these constitutes a unit of action 
which contains a climax within itself, fulfilling 
admirably the requirements of the fundamen- 
tal unity stressed by Aristotle, though com- 
paratively little attention may be given to the 
unities of time and place. Thus, unity of both 
time and place is preserved in Scene 1, in 
which Samuel discusses the problem of king- 


contained unit, they look backward to 
the previous history of Samuel, and for- 
ward to the future history of Saul and 
David. For our purposes, the first seven 
chapters of Samuel I are less important 
than the later ones, since our present 
interest in the story of Saul is involved 
primarily with his relations to David, 
our true hero. Nevertheless, it will help 
us to understand Samuel’s behavior if 
we recall that he was dedicated from 
childhood to the sole service of the 
Lord, and when Eli heard his vision 
against “the house of Eli” he accepted 
it humbly, saying: “It is the Lord; l+ 
Him do what seemeth Him good” (3:11- 
18); and that “Samuel judged the chil- 
dren of Israel in Mizpah” (7:6) and 
led them, by means of sacrifice and pray- 
er to the Lord, in their struggles against 
the Philistines (Chapter 4-7). 
However, a new chapter in Israel's 
history begins with Chapter 8—the chap- 





ship with the Elders of Israel in Ramah; but 
in Scene 2, which presents the election of Saul 
to the kingship, there is a constant—almost 
cinematic—movement from place to place, and 
an indefinite number of days elapse. 

The suggested text would include four basic 
elements: 

1) Narration, such as may be put in the 
mouth of a Reader (at the side of the stage 
or from a loudspeaker) in the theatre, or of 
an Announcer on the radio; 

2) Dialogue, of all sorts, varying from casual 
conversation, through serious debate and ex- 
changes expressing great intensity of feeling, to 
long speeches (in these chapters, by Samuel) ; 

3) Stage Directions, transposed from the past 
to the present tense; and also 

4) Footnotes, which would include paren- 
thetical passages of explanation from the bib- 
lical text itself, extracts from the traditional 
commentaries which we have found useful in 
understanding these chapters as a dramatic 
unity, and additional remarks by the present 
editor. Everything in the biblical text would 
be preserved, in one form or another. 
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ter of Kingship.? Samuel is the tast of 
the Judges; Saul, the first of the Kings, 
who are henceforth, side by side with 
the Priests and the Prophets, to guide 
the destiny of the nation. The theme 
of Judge (and “‘seer’’) versus King is 
powerfully and dramatically stated in 
the dialogue of Scene 1. Two of the 
chief characters of our drama are there 
pithily delineated: the People, repre- 
sented by their Elders, with their tfa- 
miliar desire to be “like all the nations” 
and to have a king to “fight our bat- 
tles”; and Samuel, who, like practically 
all important Biblical characters, ap- 
pears to us simultaneously as a very real 
human being and as an embodiment of 
a universal principle. His very first 
words suggest the mixture of personal 
and divine motives which the present 
editor, at least, feels in all the prophet’s 
actions. God has urged him to obey the 
voice of the People, “for they have reject- 
ed Me...” (8:7, our italics). We find it 
difficult to separate in Samuel the man in 
authority, who is personally jealous of 
his waning power, from the man of 
God, who is prophetically jealous of the 
people and their King who may wander 
from “the good and the right way” 
and from “fear of the Lord”. It is pre- 
cisely this “multi-dimensional” quality 
in Samuel which interests us and should 
prove a challenge to any actor or director 
who must interpret his actions. 

This is not the occasion for a detail- 
ed discussion of the relations between 





7 For an extremely suggestive and thorough 
discussion of Chapters 8-14, see Martin Buber’s 
essay, “The Story of Saul’s Rise to Kingship” 
(Hebrew) in Tarbitz, Jerusalem, 5711 (1951), 
pp. 65-86. However, all of the present essay 
had been written before I read Professor Bu- 
ber's analysis, and it has not affected my in- 
terpretation, since his observations were written 
with another purpose in mind. 


Saul and David, which are delineated 
with such detail in the entire drama 
which we propose to call by that title 
(Samuel I, 8-Samuel II, 1). But it is 
clear that the first act of the larger 
story of the rise of Israel’s true king is 
meant to serve as a sort of “prologue” 
to the swelling imperial theme. Israel's 
first king is tried, and found wanting 
in the climactic Scene 7: “Because thou 
hast rejected the word of the Lord, He 
hath also rejected thee from being 
king... The Lord hath rent the king- 
dom of Israel from thee this day, and 
hath given it to a neighbour of thine, 
that is better than thou” (15:23, 28). 
This then is the central theme of our 
drama within a drama: the trial of a 
king, and always with an implied con- 
trast (“remembered” in anticipation) 
with the later trials of David. 

A few brief remarks concerning the 
relation of The David Drama, as a 
whole, to other epic traditions in the 
Bible are in order. The David Dra- 
ma is the epic par excellence of 
Jewish nationhood in the Land of 
Israel, and it is thus no accident 
that it should be felt as most rele- 
vant to the situation of the young State. 
The two great epic figures, who stand 
immeasurably higher than all other Jew- 
ish heroes, are Moses and David: Moses, 
the primarily religious hero; David, the 
secular hero.* Moses has been kept alive 
in the folk imagination, through cen- 
turies of exile, even though he goes un- 
mentioned in the Haggadah of Pass- 
over; but David has never had his spe- 
cific ceremony—though his personality 
has always been very much alive, in the 





* Applying Carlyle’s categories in his Heroes 
and Hero-Worship, Moses represents the hero 
as Prophet, with something of the Priest about 
him; and David represents the hero as King 
and Poet. 
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Biblical text, in legend, in prayer, and 
as the father of the Messianic ideal. 
Now, it would seem, the time is ripe 
for David's full restoration as a national 
hero; at least, such is my understanding 
of the great potential contained in the 
idea of the David Festival. 


Notes on Staging 


Before proceeding with a more de- 
tailed analysis of the central dramatic 
situation in “Samuel and Saul’, a few 
remarks on the stage possibilities of such 
drama are appropriate, since they will 
help the reader to imagine the scenes 
as if enacted, and physical limitations 
and possibilities are distinctly relevant 
to our process of editing the narrative 
for dramatic purposes. 

We imagine a_ production of great 
variety: rapid, but dignified; with a min- 
imum of interruption for sets and similar 
mechanical details; on a large, relatively 
bare, and flexible stage, reminiscent of 
a Greek amphitheatre. Spotlights could 
be used at night for rapid transitions; 
amplifiers are available for special effects; 
opportunities for music and ballet are 
plentiful, but they must be used in a 
style which harmonizes with the spirit 
of the story. We must never forget that 
these are simple people, living a rural 
life: Saul comes “following the oxen out 
of the field...” 

It would not do simply to adopt one 
of the familiar theatrical or operatic 
styles; rather, something unique must 
be evolved, peculiar to Israel and the 
conditions of Biblical drama; and it is 
in the realm of interpretation that we 
see the best opportunities for origi- 
nality at present. (This is not meant to 
exclude any sort of creative inspiration 
that might develop from such produc- 
tions, in the way of original plays, 


dances, songs, operas, and so forth, but 
rather to suggest a necessary first step.) 
There are passages that suggest straight 
drama; others suggest opera (thus in the 
impassioned dialogue at the climax of 
Scene 7, Samuel's language assumes the 
form of verse); and surely the stately 
rhythms of biblical prose would lend 
themselves to recitative. In the process 
of interpretation that is being suggest- 
ed, then, an art form would be develop- 
ed out of the materials, instead of the 
artist shaping his materials to meet the 
requirements of an art form. 

The basic problem is one of attaining 
a balance between narrative and ‘dia- 
logue. The part of the Reader stems nat- 
urally from the Jewish tradition of read- 
ing the Torah in the synagogue on Sab- 
baths and Festivals. Sometimes the Read- 
er will only introduce and conclude a 
scene (1, 5); but more usually his voice 
will be necessary in order to carry for- 
ward the action of the scene. Thus, 
sometimes the effect will be one of dia- 
logue and action, with occasional bits 
of narration (4, latter part of 7) ; some- 
times, of narration with occasional bits 
of dialogue and action (6, first part of 
7); and sometimes a fairly even balance 
between the two elements will be main- 
tained (2,3). 

It should not prove difficult to main- 
tain the spectators’ interest during the 
passages of narration, even the fairly 
long ones, if all the resources of staging 
are properly exploited: musical back- 
grounds, songs, dances, pantomime (both 
during the narration and elsewhere, in 
order ta bring out elements not explicit- 
ly stated in the terse dialogue), pag- 
eantry, mass movements of crowds and 
armies, and so forth. There are many 
points at which the narrative seems to 
provide naturally for a clearing of the 
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stage (which would probably dispense 
with the artificial convenience of a cur- 
tain), for a grouping of the new actors, 
and for a description of the new setting 
(which need not be realistically repre- 
sented on the stage).® Shakespeare's 
plays, to cite an obvious example, are 
filled with such passages of narration 
and description, since he was writing for 
a bare, flexible stage, like the one we 
have suggested. 

Let us imagine briefly the staging of 
Scene 2, the most challenging in the 
present text. Saul’s wanderings in search 
of the asses can be represented by means 
of pantomime, or by means of mechani- 
cal devices such as were used in the 
opening Mare Connelly’s 
“Green Pastures”; “the ascent to the city” 
may be represented by a three-levelled 
stage, with the maidens on the middle 
level, and Samuel on the top one; the 
chamber into which Saul is taken for 
the feast can be achieved by an inner 
stage, like that found in the Elizabethan 
playhouse; and so forth. When Samuel 
“speaks with Saul upon the housetop”, 
the mystery of his unknown communi- 
cation and the passage of time to “the 
break of day” provide excellent oppor- 
tunities for music, dance, and lighting 
effects; the anointment of Saul can be 
a piece of profoundly symbolic ceremon- 
ial. When the Bible has Samuel tell 
Saul what will happen to him and goes 
on to say: “all those things came to pass 
that day” (10:9); we propose that Sam- 
uel fade into the background at this 
point and that the three-fold business 
of the “two men from the tomb of 
Rachel”, the “three men going up to 
God to Beth-el”, and the “band of 
prophets” —all of which is heavily weight- 


scenes of 





* For example, opening of Scene 6. 


ed with symbolic significance’*—be en- 
acted in pantomime as Samuel continues 
with his narration. Of course, Saul’s 
joining the band of prophets is a natu- 
ral opportunity for ballet. When Saul 
returns home, the fact that “concerning 
the matter of the kingdom, whereof 
Samuel spoke, he told him not” (10:16) 
can be brought out simply by a mean- 
ingful pause before Saul answers his 
uncle’s question. The business of Sam- 
uel’s seeking the King by lot from 
among the tribes of Israel can be sym- 
bolized by rapid pantomime, and might 
even be treated satirically (since both 
Samuel and the audience already know 
that it is Saul who “will be taken”). 
The entire scene, as it springs up before 
my mind’s eye, would be filled with ac- 
tion of the profoundest meaning and 
of the highest dramatic intensity. What 
varied emotions the actor playing the 
part of Saul would have to portray! 


The Trial of a King 


We shall only permit ourselves a few 
concluding remarks, with special refer- 
ence to a single point of contention in 
our text. The drama, of course, must 
speak for itself; but additional sugges- 
tions of detail will be incorporated in 
the footnotes. 

One of the first difficulties of inter- 
pretation we encounter is in Scene 2, 
when Samuel commands Saul: “And 
thou shalt go down before me to Gilgal; 
and, behold, I will come down unto 
thee, to offer burnt-offerings, and to 
sacrifice sacrifices of peace-offerings; sev- 
en days shalt thou tarry, till I come 
unto thee, and tell thee what thou shalt 
do” (10:8). What a mess the “critical” 
view makes of this commandment! Pro- 





10 See Professor Buber’s “The Story of Saul’s 
Rise to Kingship”, pp. 77-84. 
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fessor Kent transfers it to the “Later 
Judean Prophetic Narratives” with the 
note that it “has no connection with its 
context and anticipates the correspond- 
ing later addition to the story in 13:7-15" 
(p. 64)—and even Professor Buber ac- 
cepts this analysis ‘‘against his will” (op. 
cit., p. 81). No connection with this con- 
text? This is indeed to give us Hamlet 
without the Prince! Samuel’s command 
is nothing, more or less, than the crux 
upon which the central action of the 
drama depends, and which this editorial 
sleight-of-hand has reduced to nonentity. 

What is the situation? Saul has just 
been told: “And let it be, when these 
signs are come unto thee, that thou do 
as thy hand shall find; for God is with 
thee” (10:7). In other words, he has 
been told to assume the initiative as 
King, with the implication that he will 
he on trial; concerning “‘do as thy hand 
shall find’, Rashi says, speaking for Sam- 
uel: “I shall prepare for you the gar- 
ments of kingship and you prepare for 
yourself the strategies of the kingdom 
according to your abilities’. There is no 
time element attached to “And thou 
shalt go down before me to Gilgal”; 
hence no real criticism is contained in 
the question why Saul does not fulfill 
this command immediately. Rashi’s in- 
terpretation is: “And after you have 
assumed the kingship (our italics) you 
will go down to Gilgal before me, that 
is, earlier than I shall”. And because 
the text later reads: “And he tarried 
seven days, according to the set time 
that Samuel had appointed” (13:8), I 
have added the words: “And at the ap- 
pointed time thou shalt go down...”, 
in order that the situation may be crys- 
tal clear. 


How absurdly simple the entire mat- 
ter really is. Before Saul can enter upon 


his period of trial as King, he must 
assume the kingship before the entire 
nation. After he leaves Samuel, he meets 
with the signs that had been predicted 
and then goes directly home. Samuel 
immediately calls the people to Mizpah 
and chooses (or pretends to choose?) 
the modest Saul (who “hides among the 
baggage”) by lot to be King. Then Saul 
begins to rule from his house in Gi- 
beah, “and there went with him the men 
of valour, whose hearts God had touch- 
ed. But certain base fellows said: ‘How 
shall this man save us?’ And they de- 
spised him, and brought him no pre- 
sent” (10:26-27). He first asserts his 
leadership by saving the people of Ja- 
besh-Gilead from Nahash the Ammonite, 
and speaks then in the name of both 
Saul and Samuel (11:7). After the vic- 
tory, his seeming magnanimity to his 
former opponents (11:13) is interpreted 
as follows by Rabbi Levi ben Gershon: 
“There shall not a man be put to death 
this day: Perhaps they killed them after 
this day, or perhaps Saul said: “There 
shall not a man be put to death this 
day in a cunning fashion to cause those 
people to escape from Israel by show- 
ing them that it was his intention to kill 
them the next day”. And so, the same 
commentary continues, concerning Sam- 
uel’s saying immediately afterward: 
“Come and let us go to Gilgal” (11:14): 
“And perhaps this was the reason that 
caused Samuel to renew the kingdom in 
Gilgal, as if to indicate that until now 
Saul had not been a complete king”. 
And so they go to Gilgal, and Samuel 
indulges in some long-winded preach- 
ments, filled with the self-righteousness 
(and bitterness?) of old-age. Are we 
wrong in detecting a dramatic tension 
in this scene between Samuel and the 
people who are all-too-ready to forget 





THE SAMUEL-SAUL STORY AS DRAMA 1] 


their old leader in their enthusiasm for 
the new? Samuel speaks at great length; 
he twice tells the people to “stand still” 
before him (12:7 and 12:16—Are they 
restless?) ; and he invokes his powers of 
prayer to bring thunder and rain in an 
attempt to fill the people with awe, 
not only of God, but of Samuel's im- 
portance as God's spokesman. He twice 
threatens, not only them, but also their 
newly chosen King, in case they should 
sin (12:14 and 12:25). The issue has 
thus been, as it were, completely join- 
ed, and in a scene of great power, as 
well as subtlety (the ambiguities of Sam- 
uel’s attitude are very finely drawn in 
his speeches) . 

Now at last we are ready for the trial 
to begin in earnest, and the sequence 
of events as sketched by Rabbi David 
Kimchi (commentary on 10:8) is as fol- 
lows: “Seven days shalt thou tarry”: 
meaning, from the day that I leave you 
in Gilgal, and this was after the renewal 
of the kingdom, because when the king- 
dom was renewed they both went to Gil- 
gal together with all Israel; and after 
Samuel said what he had to say he left, 
and then Saul chose for himself three 
thousand men (cf. 13:2) and sent the 
rest of the people to their tents; and 
it was from the day that Samuel left 
Saul there in Gilgal that he told him 
to wait for him seven days until he 
would come to him. And Saul did not 
leave Gilgal but was there renewing the 
kingdom until the time of the battle, 
as it is written: ‘as for Saul, he was yet 
in Gilgal’.1! Why does he tell him this 
thing now (immediately after his anoint- 
ment) and not wait until they will be 
in Gilgal and he (Samuel) will leave 
him (Saul)? Wouldn't that be the time 





11 Cf. 13:7; it was Jonathan who defeated the 
Philistines in Geba. 


to tell him: ‘seven days shalt thou tarry, 
till I come unto thee’? The reason is 
that now, when he is telling him about 
the kingdom, he wants to hint to him 
that on this thing depends whether or 
not his kingdom will endure; this is the 
first command that he gives him, and 
if he fulfills it, the kingdom will endure 
in his hands, and if not it will not en- 
dure; therefore he says, ‘till I tell thee 
what thou shalt do’, that is to say: ‘then 
I will let you know the fate of your 
kingdom’ ”. 

But Saul is impatient and disobeys 
the command, and for the first time he 
is told: “But now thy kingdom shall 
not continue; the Lord hath sought Him 
a man after His own heart...” (15:14). 
Saul later undergoes, and fails to per- 
form properly, two more tests (the busi- 
ness of Jonathan and the business of 
Amalek!*); but this scene in Gilgal is 
the first (hence crucial) climax, which 
is repeated, each time with a deeper in- 
tensity, until Samuel's final: “Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams... Be- 





12 There is development, rather than mere re- 
petition and variation of theme, in the situations 
of these later tests. The scene of Jonathan's 
escapade shows Saul as not merely disobedient, 
but also as an uncertain leader, who has lost 
the voice of God (14:37) as well as the respect 
of the People (who rescue his son from his in- 
human severity). In the scene of Amalck, both 
“Saul and the people spared Agag’’, in direct 
opposition to the Lord’s command; and the 
end of that scene is intensely dramatic, includ- 
ing as it does the symbolism of the rent in 
Samuel's robe and the climax of Samuel's “hew- 
ing Agag in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal”. 
Should this terrible act be performed on the 
stage, or should it be left to the audience's 
imagination like the blinding of Oedipus? At 
this point, one feels, Samuel's disapproval of 
Saul has transcended the human and he has 
become, as it were, the impersonal instrument 
of God's vengeance. 
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cause thou hast rejected the word of the 
Lord, He hath also rejected thee from 
being king” (15:22-23). 

The issue was not whether Saul should 
have waited till the night, instead of 
just the morning, of the seventh day, 
as Kimchi interprets his sin (commen- 
tary on 13:9), but the more dramatic 
one of a clash of authority: he should 
simply have obeyed the command of the 
Lord. Samuel says “which He com- 
manded thee”, though we are aware, and 
would be especially so in a dramatic 
performance, that the command was 
transmitted by the “human” Samuel; in 


addition, of course, the Lord’s com- 
mands must be interpreted—but by the 
“seers” and not by kings. 

We have dwelt at such length on this 
central point to illustrate the sort of 
issues of interpretation which must arise 
in dramatizing our text. This is but one 
example of the sort of insight one gains 
by attempting to visualize the biblical 
narrative as a living drama. And the 
fact that the traditional commentators 
are so helpful to us in this attempt can 
only mean that they too approached the 
text with a wholesome respect for its 
unity as a work of art. 





KIERKEGAARD AND THE MIDRASH 


JACOB L. HALEVI 


he article, “Kierkegaard and Rab- 

binic Judaism,”! by Marvin Fox is 
the latest effort by a Jewish critic to dis- 
credit Kierkegaard’s interpretation of 
Fear and Trembling, one of his most 
noted books. To bolster and lend au- 
thority to his argument, Mr. Fox draws 
liberally upon the Midrash. But a study 
of the Midrashim he adduces serves only 
to reveal the futility of his attempt to 
squeeze from them his own type of ra- 
tionalistic interpretation of the akedah, 
the sacrifice of Isaac. His essay only em- 
phasizes the fact that, like other prede- 
cessors of his, he attempts to answer 
Kierkegaard without a clear understand- 
ing of Kierkegaard’s ideas, or of the 
Midrash. 

In his essay he charges that under the 
influence of “Kierkegaard and the crisis 
theologies . . . such attitudes as despair, 
dread, pessimism, anxiety are cham- 
pioned as the necessary consequences of 
religious maturity.” I do not essay to 
speak for the “crisis theologies”, what- 
ever they affirm. I speak only in behalf 
of Kierkegaard’s thought. To say that 
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1 Judaism, April 1953, 160-69. 


he held the view that despair is the sign 
of religious maturity is fantastic and 
the very opposite of the truth. In fact, 
Kierkegaard speaks specifically of the 
“immaturity of despair’,? a viewpoint 
which is implicit in all his works from 
his big book E:ther/Or to the last issue 
of the Instant which he wrote on his 
death bed. 

In the preface to his book The Sick- 
ness Unto Death, the inadequacy of de- 
spair for the life of faith is explicitly 
stated thus: “I would call attention once 
for all to the fact that in this whole 
book, as the title indeed says, despair 
is conceived as the sickness, not as the. 
cure.”3 Further on in the same work 
he declares, “despair is precisely to have 
lost the eternal and oneself.’* Trans- 
posed into Rabbinic terms, the view ex- 
pressed in this work is that despair is 
present in varying degree in all forms of 
chayei sha’ah and is transcended only in 
chayei olam. 

Kierkegaard was primarily an ethicist 
and not a speculative philosopher. In 
the Midrash it is revealed that Rabbi 
Eliezer and Simeon ben Zoma imply that 
if there were but a single man in the 
whole world who heeded the eternal 





2 Stages on Life’s Way, tr. by Walter Lowrie 
(Princeton 1945), Appendix, p. 462. 

3’ The Sickness Unto Death, tr. by Walter J.ow- 
rie (Princeton 1951), p. 5. 

4 Jbid., 99. 
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demands of the ethical, it was for his 
sake that the world was created.’ Kier- 
kegaard hews to this line of thought in 
declaring, “Whoever does not appre- 
hend the eternal validity of the ethical, 
even if it concerned him alone in all the 
world, does not really apprehend the 
ethical.’’6 

With the human reason Kierkegaard 
went every inch of the way, but he did 
not retreat from his position that the 
imagination and feeling are every whit 
as important as the intellect. Therefore, 
though as an author he often used his 
considerable aesthetic talent to express 
his ideas strikingly and with poetry and 
passion, in his personal life and thought 
he was an ethicist who aspired to the 
highest level of the religious as ex- 
pressed in repentance and the ideal of 
an eternal becoming. His powerful 
imagination and feeling made him sen- 
sitive to the allurements of the aesthetic, 
but his equally powerful intellect and 
ethical nature revealed its limitations 
and the despair and perdition it led to 
when enthroned as the highest.’ 

Many who reject Kierkegaard do so 
not only because they misunderstand his 
ideas but, sometimes even more, because 
they misconstrue his terms. 

In his article, Mr. Fox suggests that 
Kierkegaard’s concept of faith, as repre- 
sented in his interpretation of Abra- 
ham, is “blind”. In addition, he takes 
his concept of the absurd to be synony- 
mous with the senseless. His attempt 
to discredit Kierkegaard by implying 
that, as a Christian, he must naturally 
have been strongly influenced by the 
stress placed upon mystery in the doc- 
5 Yalkut Shimoni, Sec. 979, end. 

6 Concluding Postscript, tr. by David F. Swen- 


son and Walter Lowrie (Princeton 1944), p. 128. 
TSee ibid., 349. 


trines of Christianity misses the mark. 
Kierkegaard’s interest in Christianity 
was almost wholly ethical and religious, 
not doctrinal or mystical. “Christian- 
ity,” he declared, “is really not a collec- 
tion of teachings but is—the develop- 
ment of character.’’® 

If, as a Christian, he wrestled valiant- 
ly in his Philosophical Fragments with 
the paradox of the God-Man, it was 
fundamentally for the same reason that 
a pious, philosophical Jew must wrestle 
with the problem presented by the en- 
trance of eternity into time in any spe- 
cific revelation of God to man. The 
problem of revelation as such is equally 
valid in both Judaism and Christianity, 
or in any similar faith. It is only the 
special form which it takes in Chris- 
tianity that makes it offensive to the 
Jew. Kierkegaard came as close to Ju- 
daism as it is possible for a Christian 
to come by stipulating that the God- 
Man would, in any event, have been in- 
cognito to ordinary human perception; 
and any view to the contrary only makes 
this concept a purely pagan one and, 
“from the Jewish point of view, idola- 
try.””® 

What did Kierkegaard understand by 
faith, and the absurd?  Existentially, 
“faith is the anticipation of the eternal,” 
and brings God into the world as an 
active spirit in human life. As he stated 
it, “When an existing individual has 
not got faith God is not, neither does 
God exist.”""° The Rabbis expressed the 
same idea in a midrash to Isaiah 43 10, 
Ye are My witnesses, saith the Lord: 
“When ye are My witnesses, I am God; 


% The Journals of Soren Kierkegaard, selected, 


by Alexander Dru (Oxford University Press 
1938), No. 1294. 


® Postscript, 188. 
10 Journals, No. 605. 
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and when ye are not My witnesses, | am 
not, as it were, God.”")" 

Faith, therefore, is not “an easy 
thing’, but “the greatest and the hard- 
est”.12 It is not an endowment so much 
of the intellect and imagination as of 
character and feeling. It is a “passion” 
and consequently cannot be conferred 
by science, philosophy or reflection,’ 
for in such case it would be available 
principally to the most cultured, where- 
as it is precisely culture which is often 
found to be one of the greatest obstacles 
to faith. 


Faith may be possessed by the simplest 
soul as by the greatest philosopher. For 
the paradox of faith, according to Kier- 
kegaard, consists in that decisive atti- 
tude of the soul which empowers a man 
to pursue his ideal ends sustained by a 
belief in a righteous God despite the 
contradictions, often glaring and tragic, 
which confound his existence.'* Hence 
faith is allied to the category of the ab- 
surd,'5 a term used by Kierkegaard to 


11 Yalkut Shimoni, Sec. 455, beginning. 

12 Fear and Trembling, tr. by Walter Lowrie 
(Princeton 1945), p. 75. 

18 Among the most misunderstood of Kierke- 
gaard’s terms is that of the “leap of faith”. As 
used by him, this signifies an act of decision 
which cannot be the product of reflection, and 
where it appears to be so it is an illusion. See 
Journals, No. 871; Fear and Trembling, p. 59, 
note at bottom, and p. 100. See also Post- 
script, 15 and 90-97. 

14 See Postscript, 182ff.; also Sickness Unto 
Death, 60. 

15 According to Kierkegaard, the ultimate ex. 
pression for the absurd is the figure of the 
God-Man who represents the paradoxical char- 
acter of existence at its highest, therefore de- 
mands a faith brought to white-hot incandes- 
cence in which love of God and trust in Him 
are expressed with the utmost degree of in- 
tensity. As predicated of faith, this is bibli- 
cal-rabbinic. Its union with the figure of the 
God-Man is the Christian element. See Post- 
script, 187-91; also Journals, No. 871. 


denote not the ridiculous and senseless 
but the logical contradictions which be- 
set a man when he seeks, in humility 
and truth, to face the problem of his 
existence in the world of men in the full 
consciousness of his God-relationship. 

When God commanded Abraham to 
offer up his beloved son Isaac, this came 
as a direct contradiction of His promise 
to Abraham that “in Isaac shall seed be 
called to thee” (Gen. 21.12). In this 
contradiction between God's command 
and His earlier promise Marvin Fox sees 
the circumstance which renders the epi- 
sode of the akedah unreasonable and 
even senseless, aside from the even more 
terrible contradiction that it is God who 
commands Abraham to offer up his son. 
Hence he jumps to the conclusion that 
the Rabbis in the Midrash conceived it 
as their task to interpret the story in 
such wise as to enable it to be grasped 
by the understanding and thus turn, as 
he says, “an apparent absurdity into a 
perfectly reasonable event.” 

In all the Midrashim I have perused, 
I have not met with one where it is 
even remotely intimated that the akedah 
was unreasonable or did not make sense. 
In fact, the opposite is true. Comment- 
ing on the verse in Genesis 22.6, “He 
took in his hand the fire and the knife”, 
the Rabbis declared: “All eating (akhi- 
loth) which Israel enjoy in this world, 
they enjoy only in the merit of that 
Ma’akheleth (knife) .”® Again, the ass 
upon which Abraham rode to Mount 
Moriah, one Midrash says, is the same 
as that upon which Moses rode on his 
return to Egypt trom Midian, and the 
same as that upon which the son of 





16 Ber. Rabba, 56.3 (Soncino translation, Vol. 
I, 493). 
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David (the Messiah) is destined to come 
in the future." 

In the Midrash, Abraham is revealed 
considering whether to disclose to Sarah 
the reason for his journey to Mount 
Moriah. He decided in the negative on 
the ground that such revelation could 
only result in confusion of mind and 
disaster to her.'** Abraham's motive in 
sacrificing Isaac was so private, so in- 
accessible to any other understanding 
than his own that it could not be made 
intelligible to others. This insight of 
the Midrash, which Kierkegaard in Fear 
and Trembling arrived at independently, 
is the only standpoint from which the 
akedah makes sense. 

The paradox of Abraham's trial con- 
sists in the circumstance that it was the 
result of an individual God-relationship 
which put him in an “absolute relation 
to the absolute’’?® and not a God-rela- 
tionship which could be mediated 
through the universal, i.c. the group. 
Under such circumstances Abraham's 
act cannot be understood or justified 
from the universal standpoint at all, 
and Abraham therefore could not at- 
tempt to speak and explain the motive 
for his action. For the essence of lan. 
guage consists in the factor that com. 
munication, to be effective, must be re- 
duced to terms of the universal, which 
is precisely what Abraham could not do 
with respect to his individual God-re- 
lationship and the demand it made upon 
him. 

Fear and Trembling represents the 
work of a man who found in the akedah 
episode, just as it appears in Genesis 


22, the answer to the most pressing and 


17 See Rashi to Exodus 4.20, where the source 
is given. 

18 Yalkut Shimoni, Sec. 101, middle. Cf. Ginz- 
berg, Legends of the Jews, Vol. 1, 286. 

19 Fear and Trembling, 82, 92f., 143. 


agonizing problem of his own life. Kier- 
kegaard staked his whole existence on 
the preposition that no man could go 
higher than Abraham as he is revealed 
in the sacrifice of Isaac, and he set him- 
self the ideal of emulating Abraham's 
faith though he felt himself far inade- 
quate to the task. Mr. Fox chides Kier- 
kegaard for not presenting Abraham in 
an attitude of protest against God's com- 
mand to sacrifice Isaac as he protested 
to God the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. But Kierkegaard in Fear and 
Trembling takes pains to point out that 
had Abraham wavered, had he prayed 
to be saved from the ordeal, had he 
raised his voice in protest against God's 
command, he could not have become 
the father of faith and “the guiding 
star which saves the anguished’’.2° And 
in this viewpoint the Midrash supports 
Kierkegaard against all censure. 

In both the Midrash and Fear and 
Trembling Abraham is revealed going 
forth joyfully?! to fulfill the command 
of God. Despite his agony, he did not 
relinquish his faith in God’s promise 
that in Isaac he would have an heir who 
would carry on his name and _ ideal. 
This belief could not save him from the 
anguish he experienced, yet had he been 
bereft of this faith he could not have 
become the epitome of faith for the 
generations. 

There is indeed a universal kind of 
faith, inborn in man, which Kierkegaard 
names “the first immediacy’’*? and 
classifies in the sphere of the aesthetical. 
But the faith which he denominates as 
such is “not an immediate instinct of 


20 Fear and Trembling, 26. 


21 Jbid., 27. Marvin Fox (Judaism, op. cit., 


168.) wrongfully accuses Kierkegaard’s Abra- 
ham of expressing distress but not joy in ful- 
filling God's command. 

22 Ibid., 125. 
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the heart”, nor “the first immediacy but 
a subsequent immediacy”. This faith of 
a higher immediacy no man acquires by 
mere birth. It is not to be possessed 
without anxiety and dread, yet it does 
not preclude profound and vibrant joy. 
Such was the faith which God accounted 
to Abraham as righteousness, which en- 
abled him to resign Isaac infinitely yet 
persist in the passionate expectation 
that God would respond justly and mer- 
cifully to his utter trust in Him. 

Truly, the righteous man has only his 
faith as security, for “without risk there 
is no faith”. He who would be abso- 
lutely secured in his faith by his reason, 
or by any other power or property, can- 
not have faith such as Abraham's. 
Though Abraham used reason to the 
limit of his strength, he was not content 
ultimately with trying to understand 
God with his mind, a task essentially 
aesthetical, but leaped to the accept- 
ance of God in the inwardness of his 
heart as a motivation to self-transforma- 
tion in the direction of the ethical and 
religious life. 

Kierkegaard’s definition of truth coin- 
cides with his conception of faith, mak- 
ing the realization of truth for the in- 
dividual dependent on the existential 
quality of his faith.2* This is in har- 
mony with the Rabbinic view of the 
Torah, the truth for mortals presented 
by Heaven to earth, which finds its real- 
ity fulfilled in a learning that is predi- 
cated on a doing.** Little wonder that 
Kierkegaard admonished men not to 
belittle faith but to regard it as the 
“greatest and the hardest”. 

That the akedah marks the highest 
test of Abraham’s religious integrity is 
emphasized in the Midrash and forms 





23 Postscript, 181-82. 
24 Pirke Aboth, 1.17. 


the crux as well of Fear and Trembling. 
In the course of his attempt to clarify 
the nature of Abraham's trial, Kierke- 
gaard develops the distinction between 
two types of transgression of the ethical. 
In the first type, the tragic, one level of 
the ethical is transgressed for the sake of 
preserving a higher level of the ethical; 
but the ethical as such is not transcend- 
ed. King Agamemnon’s sacrifice of his 
daughter Iphigenia®® and King Mesha’s 
sacrifice of his son®® are two examples of 
such. Had the sacrifice of Isaac been of 
such a type, had it been done for the sake 
of preserving a tribe or state from de- 
struction, it would have presented no 
difficulty to the understanding. The dif- 
ficulty arises from the factor that the 
reason for the act does not stem from 
the sphere of the ethical but from that 
of the religious. This is a case in which 
the ethical is itself the temptation, in 
which Abraham can fulfill the will of 
God which he has accepted as his duty 
only by utterly transcending the ethical . 
at the point where it collides with the 
religious. As it is expressed in Fear and 
Trembling, “What ordinarily tempts a 
man is that which would keep him from 
doing his duty, but in this case the 
temptation is itself the ethical . . . which 
would keep him from doing God's 
will.”"27 

This is the condition for the concept 
of the “teleological suspension of the 
ethical” which Kierkegaard developed 
in Fear and Trembling. Before proceed- 
ing to explain the nature of this con- 
cept, it is necessary for the sake of clar- 
ity to have some notion of what he 


25 Fear and Trembling, 84f., and 201, note 45. 
2611 Kings, 3.27. 
27 Fear and Trembling, 89. Cf. Postscript, 231. 
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meant by the ethical as distinguished 
from the religious. 

By the ethical Kierkegaard meant the 
“universal”. The religious he described 
as the “universal which stands above the 
universal’”.28 When one’s understanding 
of his religious duty is derived from the 
ethical, i.e. the universal, the group, 
there is no essential conflict between 
the religious and the ethical because 
both issue from the universal. A con- 
flict between them arises only when the 
individual relates himself to God in 
such a direct manner as to suspend the 
validity of the ethical, the universal, for 
him. In such a collision there can be 
no understanding of the individual by 
the universal, and all attempts at recon- 
ciliation are vain for the individual has 
stepped outside the universal within 
which alone an explanation can make 
sense. 

The command to sacrifice Isaac repre- 
sents just such a collision in which the 
reason for the act cannot be made in- 
telligible to the universal. It is not that 
Abraham has no reason, but his reason 
is comprehensible to God and the angels 
and cannot be made clear in terms of 
the existing society, Abraham’s family. 

Perhaps this thought can be illumin- 
ated by a comparison with the earlier 
Abraham who heeded God’s command 
to forsake his father’s house for the land 
which God would show him. Accord- 
ing to one Midrash, this earlier com- 
mand was similar in character to the 
later command to sacrifice Isaac, a re- 
lationship the Midrash establishes by 
showing, in the first place, that in both 
the first and last tests God’s command to 
Abraham began with lekh lekha (get 





28'Fear and Trembling, 79, 89-90, 102. 


thee); and, furthermore, by showing 
that the numerical value of the Hebrew 
letters comprising these two words is an 
hundred, the age at which Abraham be- 
got Isaac.*® 


The Midrash reveals the earlier Abra- 
ham as an iconoclast who, by virtue of 
a new God-relationship, came into con- 
flict with his father’s ethic, and that of 
the society he was born into, so deci- 
sively as to preclude any possibility of 
reconciliation.®® Eventually, when Abra- 
ham heard the command of God to for- 
sake his father’s house, a conflict between 
the ethical and the religious stirred 
within him. He recognized at once the 
irony and ambiguity of his position. In 
God’s command there was implicit the 
command to leave his father in his old 
age. Thus, in the name of the reli- 
gious he was bidden to suspend a basic 
ethical principle, Kibbud Ab, the honor 
and respect which a son owes to his 
parents. According to the Rabbis, 
Abraham remonstrated with God ove: 
the command to forsake his father, 
which would only serve to discredit the 
Divine Name before the people. But 
God, according to the Midrash, silenced 
and reassured Abraham in the follow- 
ing words: “I exempt thee from the 
duty of honouring thy parents, though 
I exempt no one else from this duty.”*! 

In the Midrash above, we have a pure 
example of what Kierkegaard in Fear 
and Trembling meant by the “‘teleolo- 
gical suspension of the ethical’, a term 





29 Yalkut Shimoni, Sec. 62, end; (also Genesis 
12.1 and 22.2), 

80 See Legends of the Jews, Vol. I, 
210-14. 


195-202, 


31 Ber. Rabba, 39.7 (Soncino translation, Vol. 
I, 315-16). Cf. Legends of the Jews 1, 217f. 
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representing a concept*? for which he 
has been sharply reproached and con- 
demned in the name of Judaism by his 
Jewish critics*® who have judged him 
without understanding him or the Mid- 
rash. 

In leaving his father despite his rever- 
ence for the principle of Kibbud Ab, 
Abraham did not intend to abolish the 
ethical principle that the son must re- 
spect and honor his parents. However, 
when such an ethical rule conflicts with 
the demand which the religious makes 
upon the individual, then in such in- 
stance the ethical must be suspended in 
favor of the higher religious telos, even 
at the risk of having the act falsely in- 
terpreted as a sign of hate or disrespect. 
In truth, had Abraham hated his father 
there could have been no teleological 
suspension, for then he would have left 
him because he hated him and not de- 





32 Even Dr. Walter Lowrie, Kierkegaard’s emi- 
nent translator, biographer and interpreter does 
not seem to have a clear notion of this concept. 
The illustration from “merciful killing’ which 
he gives in his big book Kierkegaard (New 
York 1938), pp. 329-30, is not, in this writer's 
opinion, a true example of a teleological sus- 
pension of the ethical. 

In this connection it might be noted that 

Kierkegaard mentions another form of this same 
concept “in relation to the communication of 
truth” which also has its counterpart in Rab- 
binic thought. See The Point of View, tr. by 
Walter Lowrie (New York 1939), p. 91, also 
Stages on Life’sWay, p. 218, and Rashi to Exo- 
dus 3.14. The manner in which Kierkegaard 
applied this form of teleological suspension in 
the relation of Jesus to the Apostles may be 
noted in his work Training in Christianity, tr 
by Walter Lowrie (Princeton 1944), p. 184. 
33 Besides Marvin Fox in Judaism, op. cit.,— 
Rabbi Joseph Gumbiner, “Existentialism and 
Father Abraham,” in Commentary, February 
1948; and the late Rabbi Milton Steinberg, 
“Kierkegaard and Judaism,” in the Menorah 
Journal, Spring 1949. Martin Buber’s essays on 
Kierkegaard are dealt with at the end of the 
present article. 


spite the fact that he honored him. 
Where there is no love for the ethical 
there cannot be a teleological suspen- 
sion of the ethical, for the latter results 
from choosing the religious over the 
ethical in a conflict between the two 
within the same individual,*%2 and not 
out of a reaction caused by hate or 
vengefulness. 

Similarly in the akedah episode, the 
ethical rule that the father must love 
his son is not abrogated. Abraham loves 
Isaac as much as or more than himself. 
Therefore the universal would forbid 
him from slaying his son except for a 
reason which is clear to it. But since 





83, To forestall possible criticism that Kierke- 
gaard’s concept of the teleological suspension 
of the ethical opens the way to justification of 
persecution by one religious group of another, 
such as the persecution by the Inquisition of 
the Jews, the following points may be offered: 

(1) As presented by Kierkegaard, this con- 
cept can apply only to the individual in rela- 
tion to his group, large or small, with which 
he comes into conflict. The individual, as the 
result of his unique stand, may thus be made: 
to suffer, on the part of his group, isolation, 
ostracism, persecution, and even the attempt 
upon his life—all of which indeed, as depicted 
in the Midrash, Abraham suffered at the hands 
of his father and the tyrant Nimrod. But this 
concept cannot apply to a dominant individual 
or group. 

(2) Kierkegaard’s religious views caused him 
to stand unalterably opposed to a union of the 
State with religion, and to the use of material 
force in any form, including that of the State, 
to enforce the religious. Therefore he fought 
the Established Church in his native land Den- 
mark. It was his contention that when Chris- 
tianity early in its history became united with 
the State, it ceased to be the authentic Chris- 
tianity of Jesus, the Apostles, and the “wit- 
nesses to the truth”, but became instead, for 
this and other reasons, the opposite of the ori- 
ginal while holding on to the name. Hence 
Kierkegaard regarded it as his life’s work to 
expose the “deceit”, as he called it, and to begin 
the task, in a religious manner, of reintroduc- 
ing Christianity into Christendom. 
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God’s command to Abraham to sacrifice 
Isaac cannot be made clear to the uni- 
versal, Abraham must appear to it as a 
murderer. This precisely is the point 
that is stressed both in the Midrash and 
in Fear and Trembling. In the Midrash 
the point is brought out in Satan’s warn- 
ing to Abraham that viewed from the 
standpoint of the universal, the din** 
or law, he cannot be judged in any other 
light than as guilty, a consequence 
Abraham accepted. The Midrash stresses 
the conflict in Abraham’s soul between 
the religious and the ethical, precisely 
as Kierkegaard delineated it in Fear 
and Trembling. 

Kierkegaard saw in Abraham's life 
only one instance of a teleological sus- 
pension of the ethical. But, as indicated 
above, the Rabbis noted two such in- 
stances. Rabbi Levi bar Chayyatha* 
declared that as between the first and 
last temptations imposed upon Abraham 
by his God-relationship, namely the 
command to leave his father and the 
command to sacrifice his son, it was the 
last which endeared him most to God. 
The Midrash leaves no opening for any 
insipid rationalization. Abraham's last 
(tenth) trial, it is affirmed, “was as 
weighty as all the rest together, and had 
he not submitted to it, all would have 
been lost.”’3¢ 

As depicted in the Midrash, between 
Abraham and Isaac there existed a per- 
fect accord: Isaac was as strongly moved 
to be sacrificed *7 as Abraham was to 
sacrifice him. Kierkegaard’s position, 
however, which Fear and Trembling 
poetized, was different. Like Abraham, 
he too heeded the divine voice within 





34 Yalkut Shimoni, Sec. 98, end. 

35 Ber. Rabbah, 55.7 (Soncino translation I, p. 
487) . 

86 Ibid., 56.11 (Soncino tr., I p. 501). 

87 Ibid., 55.4 (Soncino tr., I p. 485). 


him which bade him sacrifice his Isaac, 
the girl he loved. But unlike Isaac, Re- 
gina rebelled desperately against being 
sacrificed, that is to say, she refused to 
grant him his freedom at his request in 
an amicable severance of their engage- 
ment. The paradox he could not ex- 
plain directly, that it was for her sake as 
much as his own, from love of her and 
not from disaffection, that he was in- 
spired to dissolve the engagement, he 
felt under compulsion to explain through 
the indirect medium which only poetry 
permitted. This was one of his chief 
motives in writing Fear and Trembling 
as a “dialectical lyric” and revealing him- 
self to the extent that this could be done 
in a Midrash on Abraham's sacrifice of 
Isaac. But this also explains in part the 
title of the book, the deeper implica- 
tions of which Marvin Fox, and others, 
have misconstrued. 

To Kierkegaard, Abraham was the 
prototype of the single individual who is 
faced by the necessity of reaching a de- 
termination in which no other man can 
help him and which will be decisive for 
his whole existence. The voice of God 
he hears within him, which bids him 
sacrifice his beloved Isaac, is this God's 
voice or only an hallucination and self- 
delusion? This is what makes his deci- 
sion so filled with dread and fear and 
trembling. “If the individual had mis- 
understood the deity—what can save 
him? .. . If then the solitary man who 
ascends Mount Moriah ... if this man 
is disordered in his mind, if he had made 
a mistake!’’ss 

This problem raised by Kierkegaard 
is precisely the problem presented in 
the Midrash through the figure of 
Samael who admonishes Abraham to 
consider whether his intended act is not 





38 Fear and Trembling, 90f. 
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the act of a man of disordered mind. Is 
this veritably God’s command? Consider, 
Samael warns, “Tomorrow He will say 
to thee, “Thou art a murderer, and art 
guilty!”** To which Abraham replied 
simply, “Still am I content!” the only 
reply the man of faith can make who 
decides in the purity of his heart and 
consciousness. And when Samael ap- 
proached Isaac with the same appeal, 
he too replied simply, “I accept my fate.” 

It is a tribute to Kierkegaard’s love 
of truth that he did not fear ridicule and 
misunderstanding as much as he feared 
self-deception, a trait which saved him 
from fanaticism and enabled him to see 
himself with as much irony and humor 
as he viewed others. He justified his 
breach with Regina as a teleological sus- 
pension of the ethical duty to marry. 
By this sacrifice he believed, with as 
much certainty as human calculation 
and foresight could assure, that he ac- 
complished two things in one stroke: 
he saved her as well as himself from 
future unhappiness and ruination, and 
simultaneously returned as a penitent 
with undiminished spirit to the full 
measure of his God-relationship. 

Like any Midrash worth its salt, Kier- 
kegaard’s interpretation of Abraham in 
Fear and Trembling mirrois his own 
existential and intellectual collisions. 
This point is no less true of the Rabbis 
in the Midrash who poured into the 
figures of Abraham and Isaac their own 
idealizations of the ethico-religious life. 

As the Rabbis saw Abraham, the two 
highest points in his life were his sub- 
mission to the command to leave his 
father’s house and the command which 
set him on the journey to Mount Mo- 
riah. In his youth he had not hesitated 
to suspend even his livelihood when it 





89 Ber. Rabbah, 564 (Soncino tr., I, p. 494). 


clashed with the higher telos of his God- 
relationship. This was the Abraham who 
later prayed that his ideal might be 
secured by a son to whom it might be 
transmitted. But with Isaac’s birth, the 
Midrash implies, he shrank from relat- 
ing his beloved son to the hard demands 
of the lofty ideal which had been the 
substance of his own life. 

Before Isaac was born, Satan com- 
plained before God, Abraham “served 
Thee and erected altars to Thee wher- 
ever he came, and he brought offerings 
upon them, and he proclaimed Thy 
name continually to all the children of 
the earth. And now his son Isaac is 
born to him, he has forsaken Thee.” 
The gist of Satan’s charge was that 
Abraham having got in Isaac the son he 
prayed for, “he therefore forsook Thee.” 
This, Satan declared, was the common 
trait of mankind who serve and remem- 
ber God when “they require aught” from 
Him; but, “when Thou givest them what 
they require from Thee, then they for- 
sake Thee, and they remember Thee ‘ 
no more.’’4° 

In these Midrashim, Satan is not por- 
trayed as the mighty antagonist who 
struggles with God for the souls of men 
and delights in their downfall. On the 
contrary, he is depicted as God's prota- 
gonist, man’s guilty conscience and the 
accuser before the bar of his highest 
God-relationship. Having got the son 
he desired in Isaac, Satan implied, Abra- 
ham was content thereafter to sink back 
into the life of the natural man whose 
highest goal is not concern for the poor 
but the achievement of honor and self- 
esteem among his fellows with an un- 
disturbed, pagan-like contentment and 
happiness. 





40 See Legends of the Jews, Vol. I, 272-73. 
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Thus, instead of strengthening Abra- 
ham in his ideal, Isaac innocently be- 
came the occasion of Abraham's relapse 
from his God-relationship. The trial to 
which God put him at the instigation 
of Satan was therefore a test to prove 
him. The journey to Mount Moriah 
is the act of a repentant soul seeking to 
make atonement before his God. In the 
light of repentance one course lay open 
to Abraham: he must dedicate Isaac 
to God, sacrifice and resign him without 
reservation. To the question, how the 
sacrifice was to be effected, the crashing 
climax came with a suddenness that left 
him dazed. The sacrifice was not to be 
made in a bloody slaughter upon the 
altar (the ram which suddenly appeared 
could fulfill that category) ,** but by de- 
voting his son to the promise for which 
he had been given in the first place, an 
ideal which would demand its full toll 
in spiritual as well as physical distress 
and suffering. 

What is confusing to the ordinary 
mind about the akedah is that Isaac was 
not sacrificed at once upon the altar like 
the son of Mesha, the Moabite king, 
whom the Midrash condemns for liter- 
ally slaughtering his son, in the manner 
of a tragic hero, as an act of repentance 
for the sake of the state. Had Abraham 
sacrificed Isaac in this manner, the Mid- 
rash declares, his sacrifice would have 
been as unacceptable to God as Mesha’s. 
Abraham's sacrifice was acceptable be- 
cause it was made in humility before 
God, not for the sake of victory and 
power in themselves, but to the cause 
of doing justice and loving mercy.* 

In the view of tragic heroism, it is in 


the surrender of the beloved to death 


41 Ber. Rabbah, 56.9 (Soncino tr., I, p. 499). 
42 Ibid., 55.5; see especially Soncino tr., I, p. 
485 and note 3. 





that the heroism manifests itself. To the 
universal hero, life in the midst of and 
dedicated to his people is the highest 
good, and death which cuts off is the 
terrible. But to the knight of faith it is 
not by death but by his life that he be- 
comes a hero and the beloved of God. 
To the hero of faith who loves the uni- 
versal, yet may be pitted against it by 
his devotion to the ethico-religious as 
the highest, it is existence which is 
fraught with risk and suffering, exist- 
ence which is the terrible, in which he 
dies the death, and death itself when it 
comes is often only a release. Thus 
Jeremiah wept for the day he was born, 
not for the day he would die: “Woe is 
me, my mother, that thou hast born me, 
a man of strife and a man of contention 
to the whole earth!’’*% 

The ram caught by its horns in the 
thickets, in its struggles to reach the 
altar which Abraham erected for the 
sacrifice of Isaac, was identified by the 
Rabbis in the Midrash with the de- 
scendants of Isaac caught in the succes- 
sive oppressions of the nations and em- 
pires, yet determined, despite this, to 
exist by the divine Law and to make 
this existence the highest and truest 
form of worship and sacrifice to God. 

It is from this aspect of dedication to 
the ethico-religious life that Abraham's 
sacrifice of Isaac must be seen to under- 
stand its true significance and its differ- 
entiation from the sacrifice of Mesha’s 
son. The sacrifice for the sake of vic- 
tory is immediately recognizable and 
applauded by the universal mass of men. 
But the sacrifice for the sake of the idea 
is rarely so obvious and therein lies its 
lonely suffering, on account of which 
the mass of mankind shun it with 
horror. 





43 Jeremiah 15.10; see also 20.14. 
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In the existence of the natural man, 
the allurement of some type of worldly 
reward is the motivation. But in a God- 
relationship such as Abraham espoused 
and transmitted to Isaac, suffering is 
the highest that may be anticipated, 
which will come to an end only when 
God blows upon the horn that will 
sound the signal for the final redemp- 
tion. Thus the akedah denotes the sacri- 
fice of the natural man’s disposition to 
Torah, and its transmutation in the di- 
recticn of yirah, the religious, with self- 
commitment to the ethical life which 
the religious presumes. In this effort at 
transformation of the self, enjoyment 
and gladness are not outlawed but are 
sublimated into the simchah shel mitz- 
vah, the joy in which existence is sanc- 
tified to God, and not mere natural en- 
joyment which the natural man makes 
the only measure of worthwhile exist- 
ence and which finds its fruition, as in 
the child and youth, in the functioning 
of the human endowments and capaci- 
ties for their own sake. 

Similarly, to Kierkegaard Christian- 
ity implied a confession which, to be 
authentic, must be activated in a persis- 
tent struggle away from the instinctive, 
unreflective natural man, i.e. immedi- 
acy. The goal envisaged is a change in 
character in conformity with the reli- 
gious as it passes through the ethical, 
resulting in a suffering which can never 
cease because the end of the process can 
never be reached. When Christianity 
is tied in with privileges so that it 
becomes a positive handicap and disad- 
vantage not to be a Christian in the 
formal sense, that is a sure sign that that 
which is paraded and espoused is not 
Christianity. 

What Kierkegaard fought against was 
the watering down of the ethico-religious 


requirements to the point where reli- 
gion is reduced to a matter of doctrine, 
a conventional triviality, or mere child- 
ish sentimentality. True Christianity, 
he held, was an ideal to be striven after, 
a becoming, not a sapped and devital- 
ized entity of little ethical consequence 
from a practical standpoint. Therefore, 
from the very beginning, he ironically 
disclaimed being a Christian, but claimed 
only that his life was dedicated to be- 
coming one. Far from dissociating him- 
self from Christendom, his attack upon 
it, towards the end of his life, was in- 
spired by a feeling of concern for its 
future and the future of authentic reli- 
gion. 

Stripped of its dialectic, Kierkegaard’s 
life-view was extraordinarily simple, so 
much so indeed as to brand as a simple- 
ton in the eyes of the world the man who 
would live by it. “The highest of all,” 
he contended, “is not to understand the 
highest but to act upon it.”** Under- 
standing the highest was not so difh- 
cult and often enough earned the 
world’s honor and esteem. But to act 
upon it was to end by earning the 
world’s contumely, and it was for this 
that he braced himself, though not with- 
out dread. 

“Humbug” is the word he uses to de- 
note the modern pseudo-religious, shal- 
low faith which frowns on dread and 
bans fear of God from its teaching of 
love of God. He contended that in au- 
thentic religious faith dread (Angest) 
is a prime factor. But though he made 
much of the term, he was thoroughly 
aware that the concept itself is rooted 





44 Journals, op. cit., No. 1248. Compare with 
statements in Training in Christianity, op. cit., 
p. 201: “Christianly understood, the truth con- 
sists not in knowing the truth but in being 
the truth.” “No man knows more of the truth 
than what he is of the truth.” 
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in the Jewish faith. “It is commonly 
said,” he wrote, “that Judaism repre- 
sents the standpoint of the law. This, 
however, may be expressed also by say- 
ing that Judaism lies in dread” and 
proves by this fact that it “is further 
advanced than Hellenism’’.* 

The presence of dread, according to 
Kierkegaard, is a sign that the individu- 
al possesses spirit, and its absence is the 
mark of spiritlessness. What superficial 
religiousness tries to hide from is that 
there is a dread of the good as well as 
of the evil. Immanuel Kant adumbrated 
this thought which Kierkegaard devel- 
oped in his book The Concept of Dread. 
“Love to the law,” declared Kant, “must 
be the constant though unattainable 
goal... what we highly esteem, but yet 
(on account of the consciousness of our 
weakness) dread.’’*® 

In Kierkegaard’s analysis, dread is 
given a dual character, being at one and 
the same time “sympathetic” and “anti- 
pathetic”. That the Jews should have 
joyfully accepted the Torah after the 
tribes and nations of the world rejected 
it, as the Midrash relates, represents the 
sympathetic aspect of the concept of 
dread. The antipathetic aspect is exem- 
plified by the Midrash in which the Is- 
raelites are shown accepting the Torah 
only under duress, after having been 
warned that their refusal would only 
result in their being crushed under the 
mountain. 

The gladness and fear alike which 
characterize Judaism and Jewish wor- 
ship is admirably expressed in the ad- 
monition of the Psalmist: “Serve the 





45 The Concept of Dread, tr. by Walter Lowrie 
(Princeton 1946), p. 92. For what follows sce 
also pp. 84ff., 104, and the section on the 
“Dread of the Good, beginning p. 105. 
46 See Kant: Selections, ed. by T. M. Greene 
(Charles Scribner's Sons 1929), p. 339. 


Lord with fear, and rejoice with trem- 
bling” (Psalms 2.11). Similarly, the 
Midrashim quoted above emphasize that 
the Law, the covenant with God to obey 
His commands and hearken to His 
Torah, is at once the source of Israel's 
glory and the occasion of its guilt. The 
Law will not lessen its demands because 
of the fear that men will be unable to 
fulfill its requirements and so come to 
grief in guilt. In his dread of guilt, 
Paul the apostle renounced the Law in 
the name of faith. But unlike Paul, 
Kierkegaard, as I understand him, would 
not abrogate the Law, for after guilt 
there is always repentance from which 
to make a new beginning in the Law's 
fulfilment. According to him, not to 
annihilate dread, but to prevail over it, 
is the task given to faith by “continu- 
ally developing itself out of the death 
throe of dread”, precisely as in the 
Yamim Nora’im (The Days of Dread) 
in Judaism where faith and trust prevail 
over dread. 

If despair, as Kierkegaard affirmed, is 
the mark of immaturity and the “lack of 
the eternal’, then dread is the sign, par- 
ticularly in Judaism, that the individual 
has attained to maturity and has become 
aware of the absolute claim which the 
ethical and religious make upon his ex- 
istence. 

Kierkegaard’s interpretation in Fear 
and Trembling differs from the account 
of the akedah as interpreted in the Mid- 
rash in one important respect, namely 
in the figure of Isaac. Hewing to the 
biblical account, as usually understood, 
Kierkegaard presents Isaac as a beloved 
but wholly subordinate character who 
has no bond of understanding with his 
father. Isaac is put into the category of 
the universal along with Sarah and 
Eleazar. He has no independent God- 
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relationship of his own. He no more 
than Sarah can be told in a way that can 
make sense to him why he is to be sacri- 
ficed. At the last moment, when the 
true purpose of the journey to Mount 
Moriah is revealed to him and he falls 
at his father’s feet in a piteous plea for 
his life, Abraham must turn upon him 
in the guise of a madman, so as not to 
appear to his son as a murderer, and 
strangle him with his hand before slay- 
ing him with the knife.‘ 

As revealed in the Midrash, however, 
Isaac possesses a God-relationship which 
is his not at second hand but by virtue 
of a free act of his own will. It was only 
after he prayed to become a sacrifice to 
God that God imposed the trial upon 
Abraham. The Midrash derives the 
unity of spirit which bound father and 
son from the fact that the place whither 
God commanded Abraham to go was 
rendered visible to both of them by the 
sign of a pillar of fire “and a heavy 
cloud in which the glory of God was 
seen’”’.*8 This sign was not rendered 
visible to Ishmael and Eleazar who ac- 
companied them, by which a spiritual 
distinction was indicated. 

In Fear and Trembling and in the 
Midrash alike Abraham is depicted as 
a figure who towers aloft as a “knight 
of faith”, to use the term employed in 
Kierkegaard’s work to distinguish Abra- 
ham from the “tragic hero”. But what 
the Midrash also shows is Isaac’s equally 
strong and self-sustaining spirit which 
enabled him to respond to the demands 
which the God-relationship of his father 
made indirectly upon him. For Abra- 
ham’s trial was simultaneously a test of 
Isaac. Each acted independently, each 





47 See Fear and Trembling, 11f. 


48 Legends of the Jews, 1, 278; also Ber. Rabbah 
56.2 (Soncino tr. I, 491). 


was a “knight of faith” in his own right. 
Indeed, there is a Jewish tradition which 
lauds Isaac as a hero of faith above 
Abraham. 

With his acute grasp of biblical He- 
brew, the noted commentator Arnold 
B. Ehrlich indicates that in the verse 
from Genesis 22.8, “They went both 
of them together,” the word “together” 
implies here, as it does in Amos 3.3, con- 
certed action springing from an inde- 
pendent resolution on the part of each 
of the participants.%2 Thus Ehrlich, 
through pure textual exegesis, substan- 
tiates the view that the interpretation 
of Isaac in the Midrash as a hero of 
faith in his own right is not in opposi- 
tion to the Bible, artificially imposed 
upon it by Rabbinic tradition, but is 
implicit within the biblical text itself. 
Although the commonly-accepted view 
of Isaac as a passive figure comported 
best with Kierkegaard’s own existential 
situation adumbrated in Fear and Trem- 
bling, nevertheless, with his typically 
whimsical and sharp-witted insight, he 
acknowledged, through his pseudonym 
Johannes de silentio, that if only “he 
had known Hebrew’ ,**b this might have 
helped him more truly to understand 
Abraham and the sacrifice of Isaac. 

As depicted in the Midrash, Isaac’s 
independent faith and _ self-dedication, 
which made it possible for the father to 
confide in the son and for the son to 
receive the confidence, must have been 
crucial in effecting the restoration of the 
son to the father. But in the case of 
Kierkegaard and Regina (his Isaac), 
what caused him ultimately to repel her 
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(for her sake even more than his own) 
despite his undying love for her was 
that his spirit, which enfolded his love 
and his faith alike, was not matched in 
her by an independent spirit to which 
he could reveal and confide himself in 
his “idea”, a point he deemed essential 
to validate the ethical character of the 
marriage. Therefore he resigned her in 
a finite sense and only in eternity did 
he hope to be joined with her. 

Kierkegaard believed that Fear and 
Trembling alone, aside from his other 
works, was destined to make his name 
famous and to be translated into many 
languages. In this work, with no knowl- 
edge of the Midrash and only by the 
prodigious powers of his dialectical mind 
and imagination, he re-created single- 
handedly the essential features of the 
Rabbinic interpretation of Abraham. 
His comments on this book in his Jour- 
nals and in his Concluding Postscript 
give no hint that he had any notion 
that his superb interpretation of Abra- 
ham had already been accomplished cen- 
turies before him by the Rabbis. 

In common with Christians of his 
age (and, with the exception of a bare 
handful, of ours as well), he had only 
a distorted notion of the true character 
and spiritual creativeness of Rabbinic 
Judaism in the time of Jesus. (In the 
Postscript he characterized it as “‘super- 
annuated”). Like nearly all Christians, 
he appropriated as Christian what he 
liked in the Hebrew Scriptures, added 
this to what he liked in the Greek Tes- 
tament; then with the usual Christian 
ignorance of Rabbinic Judaism, he per- 
formed the exercise of exhibiting the 
superiority of Christianity (as he inter- 
preted it) over Judaism. 
what distinguishes him from other 
Christian theologians and philosophers 


However, 


(including Immanuel Kant) *® is the ab- 
sence in his works of all signs of vindic- 
tiveness against Jews and Judaism. He 
would undoubtedly have been amazed 
to learn that the category of the ethico- 
religious, which he championed in his 
works and desired to reintroduce into 
Christianity as its predominant feature 
above the doctrinal and historical, con- 
stitutes the core of Rabbinic Judaism as 
it stands revealed in the Midrash. 

As in Judaism, Kierkegaard subordi- 
nated aesthetics, philosophy and the 
sciences to the ethico-religious as the 
highest. He was not thankless for what 
culture had to offer and not unaware of 
its benefits, but he perceived that to 
give it the status of the highest was to 
give up authentic religion and open the 
gateway to paganism, despair and pes- 
simism. In the sphere of faith, he con- 
tended, the simple man and the cultured 
stood equally on the common level of 
their simple humanity, except that faith 
was perhaps easier for the simple man 
to embrace than for the philosopher and 
the scientist. Yet faith was the highest 
pinnacle for human beings because it 
signalized the ethico-religious and _pro- 
vided the latter with its dynamic power 
and movement. 

Kierkegaard possessed a midrashic 
type of thinking and expression which, 
to my mind, makes his works valuable 
to one who would penetrate to the 
heart of Judaism in its Haggadic form. 
Conversely, a knowledge of the Midrash 
helps to illuminate Kierkegaard’s works 
and type of thinking. Of his several 
Jewish critics, only Martin Buber has 
something to say about him which shows 
any appreciation and understanding of 





49 See Kant Religion Within the Limits of Rea- 
son Alone, tr. by T. M. Greene and H. H. 
Hudson (Chicago 1934), 117ff. 
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his ideas. But even he cannot be relied 
upon as a guide and interpreter of 
Kierkegaard without the greatest cau- 
tion. To give one example. In his essay, 
“On the Suspension of the Ethical,’ 
Buber charges that in Fear and Trem- 
bling it is “self-evident” for Kierke- 
gaard, because of his Christian tradition, 
that the voice Abraham heard command- 
ing him to sacrifice his son was veri- 
tably the voice of God, without consid- 
ering the problem that it might only be 
a satanic voice. In fact, however, this 
is a question which not only Kierke- 
gaard, but the Midrash as well, consid- 
ered, as was shown above in this article 
(p. 39). 

To give another example. 
essay, “The Question to the Single 
One,”"5! Buber gravely misrepresents 
Kierkegaard by implying that he re- 
garded himself (consciously or not) as 
a religious genius. The fact is that, 
though Kierkegaard frankly knew him- 
self to be a genius, it was one of his most 
dearly held articles of faith that there 
was no such thing as a religious genius, 
and he continued in this conviction de- 
spite all apparent evidence to the con- 
trary. The ethico-religious life-view to 
which he held (which while embracing 
the temporal did not stop there but 
swept on to the eternal), a life-view 
basic to Judaism as well, Kierkegaard 
believed could be the possession of every 
one who willed it with enough passion 
and tenacity, “whether he be Abraham 
or a slave in Abraham’s house, whether 
he be a professor of philosophy or a 
servant-girl.”°? The difference between 


In _ his 





50 In Martin Buber ‘Eclipse of God (New York 
1952), 152f. 
Sl In Martin Buber Between Man And Man, 


tr. by Ronald Gregor Smith (London 1947), 
p. 57. 


the simple man and the genius in the 
sphere of the existential, the ethical, was 
not to be found, he held, in the possi- 
bility of ethical action but only in the 
profundity of the reflection. “Poetic 
pathos is differential pathos,” he 
asserted. But “existential pathos is poor 
man’s pathos, pathos for every man. 
Every human being can act within him- 
self, and one sometimes finds in a serv- 
ant-girl the pathos which one seeks for 
in vain in the existence of a poet.’ 
(My italics.) 

It is certain in my own mind that 
when he wrote “The Question to the 
Single One,” Buber did not have an 
adequate conception of what Kierke- 
gaard meant to convey by such terms as 
the “individual”, the “crowd”, the “reli- 
gious”, the “monastery”. He shows the 
questionable tendency of making massive 
generalizations on individual striking 
utterances without sufficiently taking in- 
to account the vast existential and in- 
tellectual hinterland out of which the 
utterances emerge and which they poett- 
cally represent. Thus he commits a 
serious injustice to Kierkegaard’s name 
by wilfully concluding that Kierke- 
gaard’s not marrying Regina can be 
taken as a symbol of his rejection of 
woman and the world.®* He seems total- 
ly unaware in his essay that his refuta- 
tions of Kierkegaard’s thought as he 
apprehended it are often only a reitera- 





52 Fear and Trembling, 51. 

53 Postscript, 353. See also Point of View, pp. 
119, 126, 129; Training In Christianity, 235. 
54 See Buber Between Man and Man, op. Ccit., 
59f. Kierkegaard indeed censures the type of 
marriage in which the woman's influence is 
exerted in weakening the ethico-religious fiber 
of the man. See Training in Christianity, op. 
cit., p. 119. Like the prophets of the Bible he 
also rejected the “world”, that is, the natural 
man’s world, but aimed to replace it with the 
religious man’s world. 
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tion in his own words of what Kierke- 
gaard himself said, Nevertheless, Buber’s 
essay shows an appreciation of Kierke- 
gaard’s thinking and a perception of his 
importance which his other Jewish critics, 
among them Marvin Fox, lack entirely. 

Kierkegaard was aware that he gave 
a new ethical meaning to the concept 
of faith which before him did not exist 
in Christianity (but is present in the 
Hebrew Scriptures). He implanted the 
religious so deeply at the core of his own 
existence that the orthodox might well 
be beguiled into the error of claiming 
him as one of themselves. While he was 
sympathetic to the external practices of 
the religious life, what he emphasized 
pre-eminently was the spirit that awoke 
the individual to ethical awareness. He 
held that the only reality of which a 
person could be sure was his own ethical 
reality, and this is the meaning of his 
dictum, which constitutes the heart of 
the Concluding Postscript, that “truth 
is subjectivity”. 

Did Kierkegaard look upon himself in 
some sort of way as a prophet or apostle? 
Decidedly not, for he recognized that 
genius by itself belongs to a wholly dif- 
ferent category. Did he consider him- 
self at least as a wise or holy man? 
Again, no. Kierkegaard saw himself 
simply as a “fellow student’,®® in Rab- 
binic terms, a talmid chakham. He 
looked upon his books as the develop- 
ment of his own education. This ex- 
plains in part why he sought no disciples 
for he considered himself throughout 
most of his life as only a learner and 
not a teacher. It was only near the end 
of his life that he felt his own educa- 
tion to be sufficiently complete to come 
forth boldly and enunciate his message 
to the populace in the simple language 





55 The Point of View, op. cit., 75. 


of the common man. 

If the applications which Kierkegaard, 
as a Christian, makes in his works to 
the God-Man and other Christian sanc- 
ta are discounted, it must be admitted 
that a study of his books and writings 
reveals a remarkable coincidence be- 
tween his and the Rabbinic type of 
thinking found in Midrash Haggadah 
which can only be described as extra- 
ordinary. Futhermore, a comparison be- 
tween his ideas and life-goal and Ahad 
Ha-am’s famous essay, “Priest and Pro- 
phet,’’®® will testify that it was the pro- 
phetic, in contrast to the priestly, spirit 
which he invoked,—which indeed he in- 
terpreted as being identical with true 
Christianity,5’—and which he attempted 
unconditionally and uncompromisingly 
to follow in his own life and thought. 
His category of the “single individual” 
which enables one “to be an independent 
force in the world”,®* which he held to 
be the highest religious category and by 
which he strove to model his own exist- 
ence while calling upon all without ex- 
ception to do the same, is practically 
identical with Ahad Ha-am’s exposition 
of the prophetic character and role in 
life. 

The nature of his own life task Kier- 
kegaard summed up in a judgment 
which he uttered upon himself: “He 
himself was ‘that individual’, if no one 
else was, and he became that more and 
more.” 





56In Ahad Ha’‘am Selected Essays, tr. by Leon 
Simon (Philadelphia, 1912). In Hebrew, A/ 
Parashath D’rachim, Vol. 1. 

57 “Christianity is the absolute”. See Kierke- 
gaard For Self-Examination and Judge for 
Yourselves! tr. by Walter Lowrie (Princeton 
1944) p. 125; also 123, 128, 167, etc. This cor- 
responds to Ahad Ha’am’s view that the pro- 
phetic is equivalent to the absolute. 
58 See Training in Christianity, op. cit., p. 57, 
translator's note at bottom. 





THE TWO THOUSAND YEARS’ WAY 
A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 
OF THE JEWISH QUESTION 


NICHOLAS BUK 


For sometime now, scholars have been 
busy compiling the record and writing 
the history of the catastrophe that be- 
fell European Jewry. But merely col- 
lecting the material and studying it from 
a historical point of view is not sufh- 
cient. It is necessary to make a sociolo- 
gical study which, instead of seeing the 
catastrophe of European Jewry as a 
localized and temporally isolated event, 
takes a broader view and locates the 
catastrophe in the historical chain of 
events which has characterized our 
people for 2,000 years in the Diaspora. 
It is only by considering this general 
sociological point of view that we are 
able to understand all that has happened 
and is happening to the Jewish people 
today. 
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The author of this essay, now a resident of 
Haifa, Israel, was born in Hungary. He is a 
graduate of the University of Budapest, at 
which institution he lectured in the fields of 
economics and historical sociology. His first 
work, Beyond Marxism (Hungarian), was pub- 
lished in 1934. From 1935 to 1945, Dr. Buk 
served as National Secretary of the Hungarian 
Zionist Federation, during which period he pub- 
lished a series of essays on various aspects of 
Zionism. Following internment in Bergen Bel- 
sen, he migrated to Switzerland and thence to 
Israel, where he is presently employed as a 
statistician by the Municipality of Haifa. 


The subject of our inquiry in the 
following study" is the life of the Jew- 
ish people in the past two thousand 
years. This study, it should be empha- 
sized, is an attempt at setting down the 
principal features of a view of the his- 
torical sociology of the Jews: an attempt 
to see it, comprehensively, as a unity. 

If there is a people whose history is 
not determined by itself, but by ex- 
ternal circumstances, it is the Jewish 
people. In the determination of the 
destinies of peoples who lead a normal 
life within their own states, the indivi- 
duality of the particular nation and its 
geographical situation are decisive fac- 
tors. The life and history of the Jews, 
on the contrary, is almost independent 
of geographical circumstances. The des- 
tiny of the stateless Jewish people is in- 
variably in the hands of its host-nations. 
Consequently, the history of the Jewish 
people in exile cannot be studied on 
parallel lines with the history of other 
peoples, but can be comprehended only 
as a result, a consequence of the latter. 





1 This essay is a summary of a book by the 
author (in Hungarian) which appeared in 
1943, at a time when only a few foresaw the 
proportions of the approaching catastrophe and 
the necessity of creating a Jewish state. 
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The history of the Jews in the Diaspora 
is not an independent historical pro- 
cess, but figures in the history of the 
world as an historical end-phenomenon. 

A real understanding of the history 
of the Jews requires thorough acquain- 
tance with the characteristics, habits 
and mentalities peculiar to the nations 
among whom they live. As the mould- 
ing of the destiny of the Jews is, if only 
indirectly, a function of the “Spirit of 
the age” that works upon an era and 
the people living therein, it is necessary, 
in studying the shaping of Jewish des- 
tiny, to deal first with the great spiritual 
trends that shaped the social develop- 
ment of other peoples. 

As the social living conditions of the 
Jewish people have not been created by 
it, but far more by external circum- 
stances, it is obvious that what is essen- 
tial in Jewish history must be ascribed 
to changes in external circumstances, to 
the history of our people’s host-societies, 
i.e. the nations among whom and in 
whose countries the Jewish people lived. 
Likewise, the appearance and _ the 
causes of the regularly recurrent and fre- 
quently catastrophic waves of anti-Semi- 
tism must be explained by reference to 
the social conditions and development 
of the host-nations. For a better under- 
standing of what follows, the main fea- 
tures of my theory may be summarized 
at this stage. 

As the starting point of my system, 
I have chosen the dialectic movements 
of the most common universal idea,— 
freedom. In my opinion, freedom and 
equality are by no means parallel con- 
cepts, but mutually exclusive and op- 
posed. 

The development and constant change 
of society are actually the result of the 
dialectic movement of this pair of con- 
cepts. In the last analysis, history itself 


seems only an endeavor of these two 
fundamental social ideas to reach a com- 
promise. Each of them corresponds to 
specific social conditions. The neces- 
sary consequence of complete freedom 
is social anarchy, whereas that of abso- 
lute equality is social dictatorship. In 
theory, social development is a move- 
ment between these two extremes; in 
practice, it seems to be a constant transi- 
tion from the one to the other, neither 
of which can ever be attained. In its 
fundamentals every social development 
is a movement of the social structure 
from a state of freedom to one of equali- 
ty, with the resultant transformation of 
this structure. Sometime afterward, as 
soon as the adjustment of society has 
reached a certain stage, a development 
in the opposite direction takes place and 
the social structure returns from the 
state of equality that it had assumed to 
its original freedom. 

One age witnesses an increase in the 
extent of freedom, the following age, a 
decrease. We call an age in which the 
idea of freedom attains excessive weight 
an age of individualism; one of the re- 
verse tendency, an age of universalism. 
In individualistic eras the individual is 
the basis of society, whilst in periods of 
universalism society is founded on the 
community—the mass—and in such times 
the driving force of society arises from 
the common ideas, the universalia. In 
the light of our knowledge, the final 
cause of social development is to be 
looked for in the periodic alternation 
of individualistic and universalistic 
ages. 

The above-described movement of 
ideas and institutions is indicated by 
the reorganization of society. This re- 
organization can proceed in only one 
of two directions: the emphasis shifts 
either from the individual to the com 
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munity, or vice versa. Hence either the 
society with a loose structure becomes a 
firm, compact community, or the com- 
pact and rigid society is transformed 
and disintegrates into its atoms. In 
theory, no other way is conceivable; in 
practice, we encounter innumerable vatr- 
iations of the two basic forms. 

These two social structures represent 
opposite poles not only in the directions 
of their respective development, but also 
in their cultural and political substance. 
In its social order, individualism is a 
class society; in its structure, it is loose, 
democratc. The main task of the state 
is considered to be the safeguarding of 
freedom. The laws generally prescribe 
only what the individual must not do. 
As against this, the universalist society 
is more compact and firm and has the 
character of a caste system. The laws 
regulate the entire life of the individual; 
they prescribe not only what must not 
be done, but also what the individual 
must do. The economic order of indi- 
vidualism is built upon free competition 
of individuals; the state does not inter- 
fere with economic life. Economic 
equilibrium is insured by the free play 
of forces. But in the universalistic so- 
ciety, economic life is restricted, plan- 
ned; this is the age of state interference. 
The land is the property of the commu- 
nity and is not for sale. While the in- 
dividualistic age creates a rationalistic, 
materialistic philosophy, the age of uni- 
versalism is characterized by a meta- 
physical, idealistic outlook. In eras of 
individualism, the people are generally 
irreligious and skeptical, but in univer- 
salistic ages they tend to be religious and 
devout. Moral conceptions, too, are dil- 
ferent in these mutually contrasting 
ages, and so is art. The respective phil- 
osophies of life of the people in the two 
epochs are so dissimlar that one cannot 


understand the other at all. Naturally 
the transition from one era to the other 
does not take place smoothly but evokes 
conflicts and revolutions. The present 
period, too, must be regarded as such a 
transition period. At present, individu- 
alism is gradually disappearing, its 
place everywhere is being taken by the 
universalistic trend and its institutions. 

In the course of history, these two 
contrasting social structures ‘have ap- 
peared again and again. For example, 
individualism reigned in ancient Athens, 
in the Roman Empire during the first 
centuries of the Christian era and in 
Arab civilization during its last cen- 
turies. In our civilization, the epoch 
extending from the Renaissance to our 
day has also borne an_ individualistic 
character. On the other hand, society 
showed signs of a universalistic struc- 
ture during certain epochs in ancient 
Egypt, in Sparta, in the Roman Empire 
after the official adoption of Christian- 
ity, and in European civilization 
throughout the Middle Ages. Fascism, 
German National Socialism and _ Bol- 
shevism are all different forms of a new 
universalism, a sort of “New Middle 
Ages” in our time. 

Just as every social idea is in the last 
analysis either individualistic -(extend- 
ing the rights of the individual) or uni- 
versalistic (subordinating the individual 
to the community), revolutions, too, 
proceed towards individualism or uni- 
versalism. An individualistic revolu- 
tion tears down the rigid universalistic 
structure. This happened, for instance, 
in the lesser and greater revolutions of 
the last one hundred and fifty years, be- 
ginning with the French Revolution and 
up to the Russian Revolution of 1917. 
Universalistic revolutions, however, 
strengthen the state, society and ,the 
rule of the community and they set up 
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the rule of society over the individual 
by destroying the individualistic insti- 
tutions which by then had come to be 
regarded as dogmas. Such were the 
European revolutions after the end of 
the First World War—the Russian, the 
Italian Fascist, the German National 
Socialist—and a reformist example of 
this sort of revolutionary hue was the 
American New Deal. 

From what has been said above, it 
follows that the limits of an epoch 
marked by the rule of a certain “spirit 
of the age” can be defined, though not 
strictly by dates. Every epoch, in theory, 
extends between two revolutions with 
opposite signs. An individualistic epoch 
begins with a revolution of an indivi- 
dualistic character and ends with a uni- 
versalistic one. This universalistic re- 
volution is at the same time the initial 
revolution of a universalistic epoch. 

Here, an important question emerges. 
How long does such an epoch last? In 
other words, how much time elapses be- 
tween the two revolutions? This ques- 
tion can be answered thus: an idea does 
not appear when its realization has be- 
gun, but much earlier, when it exists 
only in the minds or writings of a few 
poets or scholars, usually as a criticism 
of the existing social structure. One, 
two and even three generations are re- 
quired for the contradictions of the 
existing social structure to become ob- 
vious and, as a result of the ossification 
of this structure, for the revolutionary 
thought to be translated into revolu- 
tionary action. It is from this time on- 
ward that the rule of the idea may be 
considered as prevailing. Schematically 
and, of course, only approximately, it 
extends over the lifetime of five genera- 
tions. 

An epoch ends when the new idea be- 
gins to be embodied in institutions. As 


a generation is considered to last thirty 
years, an epoch is equivalent to about 
one hundred and fifty years. We there- 
fore consider this period an historical 
time unit. 

If, however, we investigate how long 
it takes until the idea prevailing in a 
given age regains its starting point, we 
can establish—when we take into con- 
sideration the 150 years during which 
the opposite idea prevails—that social 
ideas return to their respective points 
of origin at intervals of three hundred 
years. This period, consequently, is the 
time required for a complete historical 
cycle. During this time the social struc- 
ture reconstitutes itself and, as a given 
social structure also produces corres- 
ponding historical events, history, too, 
repeats itself every 300 years. 

On the basis of the theory of society 
briefly set out above, I shall attempt to 
analyze the history of the Jewish Dias- 
pora on broad lines. 

Even a superficial study of the history 
of the Dispora will disclose to us that 
there are recurring phenomena in the 
fate of the Jewish people. The similar- 
ity of situations and occurrences pro- 
duces the impression that no changes 
have taken place in the fate of the Jews 
throughout their Diaspora history of 
two thousand years. At the very most, 
the period, the host-nation and the en- 
vironment change. 

As to anti-Semitism, which is the most 
important concomitant phenomenon of 
the Diaspora, the concepts of anti-Semi- 
tic wave and anti-Semitic period are well- 
known. 


In my opinion, the term “anti-Semi- 
tic wave” is no figure of speech; its real 
meaning is the periodic recurrence of 
anti-Semitism in conformity with a na- 
tural law. The recurring wave move- 
ment of anti-Semitism is but a partial 
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manifestation of the periodicity of the 
Diaspora. We can find other, similar, 
important phenomena characteristic of 
the Diaspora, wanderings, assimilation, 
etc. This repetition of the phenomena 
and events is a recurring result of the 
selfsame cause. We have before us a 
law which operates without limitation 
of space or time, irrespective of the 
people among whom the Jews reside, 
regardless of period, climate, environ- 
ment. The Law of the Diaspora is valid 
and remains so. 

What is the essential feature of the 
periodic repetition of the fate of the 
Jews in the Diaspora? What is the law 
that operates unchangingly in the course 
of the destiny of the Jews for almost 
two thousand years, under conditions 
so varied? This question may be an- 
swered without difficulty: the fate of the 
Jewish people in the Diaspora corres- 
ponds to the rhythmic movement of so- 
cial development. We can point out 
cycles, each of 150 years, in the life of 
the Jewish people which determine its 
way and destiny, its social status and its 
cultural condition. Every 150 years 
there occur changes that delimit an 
epoch in the life of the Jewish people. 
After 150 years of relative quiet there 
comes a period of 150 years in which 
the position of the Jews becomes pre- 
carious in comparison with the preceed- 
ing 150 years, i.e. the social status of 
the Jews and their relations with the 
host-nation deteriorate. After this comes 
another period of 150 years during 
which the position improves and so on. 

From the changes of period that occur 
every 150 years, we can conclude that 
the history of the Diaspora repeats itself 
from a sociological point of view every 
300 years. That is to say: every 300 
years the Jewish people returns to a 
similar historical situation. The great 


Jewish catastrophes, each of which is a 
sort of milestone on the road of the 
Diaspora occur at periodic intervals of 
approximately 300 years. These catas- 
trophes mark the lows, i.e. the depres- 
sion points in the history of the Jewish 
Diaspora. 

The first cycle of 150 years is charac- 
terized by the development of society 
in an individualistic direction, and as a 
result of this, the migration of Jews to 
some country, assimiliation, an expan- 
sionist development of society, the flock- 
ing of the Jews into towns, their con- 
centration in certain branches of econ- 
omy. Such an epoch reaches its climax 
when the governor, the king or the rul- 
ing class confers special rights upon the 
Jews (privileges, letters of patent, 
emancipation, etc.). The laws of the 
emancipation in the 19th Century like- 
wise mark such minimum points at 
which the pressure upon the Jews is 
negligible or non-existent. 

The second cycle of 150 years is char- 
acterized by a development in the direc- : 
tion opposite to that described above: 
there appear “dissimilationist’” tenden- 
cies. —The economic monopoly that was 
held by the Jews in severa' branches of 
economy is taken away from them and 
handed over to the members of the 
host-nation. This period reaches its cli- 
max when the dissimilation is in full 
force: racial laws are promulgated, the 
Jews are set apart from the indigenous 
population, etc. This dissimilation at 
times assumes brutal forms culminating 
in the massacre of Jews. Within the 
scope of this concept of dissimilation are 
also included persecutions, expulsions 
and forced emigrations. 

A graph of the fluctuating Jewish 
position in Christian Europe would in- 
dicate five complete cycles, each extend- 
ing over approximately three centuries 
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with the points of maximum depression 
located in 845 (Council of Meaux), 
1096 (the First Crusade), 1348 (the 
Black Death’ persecutions), 1648 
(Chmielnicki), 1933 (National Social- 
ism in Germany) .” 

Though an examination of each of 
these five cycles would reveal the same 
basic sociological rhythm at work, space 
will permit nothing more than the 
briefest characterization of the upswing 
and downward curve of the last two 
cycles. 

The history of the Jews in Poland 
began when the First Crusade drove 
masses of Jews from Germany and Bo- 
hemia to the frontiers of Poland, the 
adjacent country. The systematic per- 
secutions of the Jews in Western Europe 
further strengthened the tendency to 
wander eastward. In this period, when 
the feudalism of the Middle Ages was 
in full bloom, Jews were forced out ol 
all economic positions, whereas in the 
reign of the Polish king Casimir the 
Great (1333-1370) they enjoyed free- 
dom; this was the first renaissance of 
the Jews in Poland. 

The spiritual and material rise of 
Jewry in Poland occurred in the 16th 
century and at the beginning of the 
17th, when Jewish internal autonomy 
was created and institutions for the self- 





2It will be noted at once that the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain in 1492 (and from 
Portugal in 1498) is not indicated among these 
low points, a seeming contradiction of the 
periodicity we have described. The contradic- 
tion is more apparent than real. Actually, there 
was but a delay of a hundred years, brought 
about by the meeting of Christian and Arabic 
cultures. The lowest point in the history of 
Spanish Jewry was already reached in 1391 
and its fate sealed during the period which we 
have established as that of maximum depres- 
sion for the Jews of Europe in that particular 
cycle. 


government of the Jews of Poland and 
Lithuania came into being. This period 
ended with the wars of Chmielnicki and 
the civil war which followed. The ex- 
tent and the effect of this catastrophe 
were greater than its predecessors in the 
history of the exile. Nevertheless, Po- 
lish Jewry managed to survive because 
of its great numbers and its institutions 
of self-government which were well-de- 
veloped. 

The historico-sociological structure of 
the Jewish center in Poland was not dif- 
ferent from that of others. There too, 
we find a period of 150 years that began 
in the years before the ascension of Sig- 
ismund the First in 1500 and continued 
until 1648. This was the epoch of liber- 
alism in Poland, a period of material 
and spiritual advance and prosperity. It 
has been compared with the Golden 
Age in Spain. After this period of 
ascent came a period of decline; 150 
years of material decline and impover- 
ishment. The latter was not followed 
by a period of ascension because at the 
end of the 18th century the independent 
kingdom of Poland ceased to exist and 
Polish Jewry came under the yoke of 
another dynasty. 

What brought about the tragedy of 
the Jews in Poland? The Jews who, 
at the end of the 15th and the beginning 
of the 16th century were expelled from 
Germany and Austria, went to Poland 
and Lithuania (the latter, closely con- 
nected at the time with Poland). The 
new arrivals managed to make a living 
without any difficulty for at that time 
the number of Jews in both countries 
was small. In contrast to what obtained 
in Western Europe the Jews engaged 
not only in money-lending and petty 
trade, but in all branches of the econo- 
my, since all these were open to them. 
They worked in a variety of trades and 
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in agriculture. Those with large funds 
were customs and tax farmers. Likewise, 
many Jews in this period rented the 
property of the king and of the nobility 
to whom the right of selling liquor also 
appertained. 

This period of 150 years slowly 
created a Jewish middle class that stood 
between the nobility and the peasantry. 
Another factor that strengthened the 
impact of the catastrophe was the dif- 
erence of religion between the Polish 
nobility (Catholic) and the Ukrainian 
peasantry (Greek Orthodox). The Uk- 
rainian peasant hated the Polish noble- 
man because the latter was his feudal 
lord, a Catholic and a‘ljach” (insult- 
ing nickname of the Polish noble); but 
he hated even more the Jewish lessee in 
whom he saw not only the deputy of 
his lord but a foreigner and an infidel. 
Thus, the Jews came between the 
hammer and the anvil, between the serf 
and his master, between the Catholic 
and the Orthodox, the Pole and the 
Ukrainian. From such relationship of 
tension between three mutually hostile 
classes, religions and peoples a catas- 
trophic explosion was inevitable. 

The Cossack revolt of 1648-49 was di- 
rected against the Polish masters and 
the Jews alike, but in the subsequent 
civil war the Poles themselves turned 
against the Jews. The extent of this 
disaster can be understood most clearly 
from the number of the victims, which 
amounted to some quarter of a million. 

After the Edicts of 1648 Poland lost 
its former status as a leading Jewish 
center, although numerically Polish 
Jewry remained important. The center 
of Jewry moved; this time from Poland 
to Central and Western Europe. After 
hundreds of years of decline there was 
a perceptible easing of the position of 
the Jews in the West. 


And now we reach the disaster of 
Jewry in our period, the greatest and 
most awesome disaster in the history of 
the Exile, both absolutely and relative- 
ly. We cannot as yet draw up the bal- 
ance sheet of the period of 300 years in 
the middle of which we presentiy find 
ourselves. Even with regard to the his- 
torico-sociological evaluation of the 150 
years from the French Revolution and 
the beginning of the Enlightenment in 
the West until the First World War no 
uniform and agreed opinion has yet 
been formed; and as for the future, we 
cannot prophesy and foresee what will 
happen. 

From the aspect of historico-sociolo- 
gical evaluation, the last 150 years are 
in the main not different from those 
periods of 150 years which in this arti- 
cle we have called “waves of individual- 
ism.” If there is something which 
singles out this period from others it is 
that it is still too close to us. The pres- 
ent period of decline is a reaction, and 
an organic result of the development’ 
that took place in the last 15% years. 
This reaction can be seen in every 
sphere of social life. The objective ob 
server who recognizes the law of cause 
and effect that prevails in social life was 
able to see the early symptoms of this 
reaction twenty years ago. Particularly 
noticeable were the early symptoms of 
the changes that were to occur in the 
lot of the Jews. 

But there is yet another objective 
factor which sets apart our period of de- 
cline from others: the degree of action 
and reaction. The capitalistic order of 
the last 150 years bound together all 
Europe economically and socially. It 
can be said that a unified Europe was 
the center of the Exile in the 19th cen- 
tury. Hence we understand why the re- 
cent disaster that befell the Jews com- 
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prised the whole of Europe. The uni- 
versalistic currents of the 20th century 
which are a reaction to the spirit and 
institutions of the 19th century, spread 
over the whole of Europe and affected 
its Jewish centers. Moreover, these cur- 
rents are moving to North America 
where there exist all the conditions for 
a depression maximum, the early symp- 
toms of which are already evident. 

The origin and progress of spiritual 
currents in the Jewish people, which 
does not live a national life in the or- 
dinary sense of the term, are different 
from those to be found among other 
peoples. Whenever any new spiritual 
current is released in Jewry, this is not 
by virtue of the influence of intellec- 
tuals but is a result of social influence 
wielded in other fields. External cir- 
cumstances exert a decisive influence 
on the appearance of the spiritual move- 
ments and on the way in which they 
come into being. 

The influence of society is, as we have 
seen, assimilatory, or the reverse, i.e. 
discriminatory. These two tendencies 
define the spiritual life of the Jewish 
people, too. We can determine the 
movement of the Jewish spirit in the 
Diaspora. In a period of assimilation 
it is rationalistic; in a discriminatory 
period it is non-rationalistic. The bound- 
ary that separates the two spiritual cur- 
rents consists, as in other fields, of the 
great disasters that befell the Jews. 

The spirit that obtains in Jewry be- 
fore the disaster is that of rationalism. 
The general social tendency is directed 
to assimilation, the economy is liberal 
and constantly expanding. The spirit 
of the age is individualistic and bestirs 
among the Jews tendencies to assimilate. 
If we analyze this Jewish rationalism we 
shall find that it is dualistic and has 
two tendencies. One tendency is di- 


rected to keeping the Jews a separate 
people and preventing assimilation. 
This is Rabbinism. 

The second tendency is opposed to 
this; it is that of the Enlightenment. We 
can say that the first tendency repre- 
sents the cohesive force in Jewry, the 
conservative principle, whereas the ten- 
dency of enlightenment represents the 
force of spiritual association and is op- 
posed to the former. Rationalism of 
the first type is based on the Talmud; 
that of the second is grounded in phil- 
osophy. 

These spiritual forces and tendencies 
have existed in Jewry for generations 
but they always assume new forms. This 
is an everlasting war that cannot be re- 
solved: a struggle between faith and 
knowledge, between the laws of God 
and man, between conservatism and re- 
form. Often this struggle is ended by 
the intervention of the external society. 
There comes a time of trouble which 
revolutionizes the existing order of 
things in the Diaspora and also changes 
the direction of the spiritual currents. 
Thus, the spiritual aspect of Jewry after 
periods of disaster becomes non-ration- 
alistic. At the same time, there arise in 
Jewry both a reaction against assimila- 
tion and also movements which likewise 
have a non-rational basis. It is a long 
way from Kabbalah and mysticism to the 
messianic movements and beyond them 
to Hasidism and finally, modern Zion- 
ism. But if we examine fundamentals 
we shall find that there is a distinct simi- 
larity and a real relationship between 
these movements, each of which mani- 
fested itself in the form appropriate to 
its own time. Their common feature is 
that they aspired to put an end to the 
dispersion of the people, to change the 
fate of the Diaspora and to redeem the 
people through its return to the land of 
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its fathers by divine or human agency. 

The beginnings of the Zionist move- 
ment go back to the end of the previous 
century, the flowering years of liberal- 
ism and assimilation. But Zionism be- 
came a mass movement of the Jewish 
people only by virtue of the disasters 
that descended on the Jewry of Eastern 
Europe, and not until after the First 
World War did Zionism become a move- 
ment of real dimensions and achieve- 
ments. Thus, the coming into being 
and the development of Zionism resem- 
bles the non-rationalistic movements of 
the past. This is the Jews’ permanent 
reaction against assimilation after dis- 
aster. 

Has Zionism any connection with non- 
rationalism? Many deny it, though it is 
fairly well known that Zionism draws 
to a great extent on Hasidism which in 
its turn was a continuation of the mes- 
sianic movement. Another source of 
Zionism is the Jewish Enlightenment; a 
manifestation of the spirit of the age 
in Zionism. Without the non-rational- 
istic element Zionism cannot be under- 
stood; without this element the Jewish 
State could have arisen even in Uganda. 

If we trace the main tendencies of 
Jewish history, we shall find that the 
movement of the two spiritual currents, 
rationalism and non-rationalism, is a 
dialectical movement. Non-rationalism 
appears after catastrophes, whereas ra- 
tionalism prevails in periods when life is 
easier for the Jews. 

Whereas mysticism is universalistic in 
character, for it is an expression of the 
faith and spiritual consciousness of the 
people as a whole, rationalism is essen- 
tially individualistic, for it is founded 
on reason and on the opinions of in- 
dividuals, the great thinkers.. 

To sum up, we can establish that 
spiritual manifestations, too, in Jewry 


have a wave-motion. The systole and 
diastole are rationalism and non-ration- 
alism and are separated in their time se- 
quence by disaster. Rationalism has 
two directions; one conservative, the 
other that of enlightenment, of freedom 
of opinion. Non-rationalism comprises 
the spiritual currents that arouse the 
people to revival and renewed self-aware- 
ness. If we were to express what has 
been said here in the form of a graph, 
we would obtain a rising and falling 
curve that we might call the Diaspora- 
curve of spiritual movements.® 

Again, the limitations of space pre- 
vent our tracing out the general line 
expressive of the dialectical movement 
of Jewish spiritual life in Europe. We 
must perforce limit ourselves by way 
of illustration to the period of East 
European Jewry and that of modern 
Jewry. 

From the time of the expulsion of the 
Jews from France, the “Black Death,” 
the Inquisition in Spain and the expul- 
sions from Spain and Portugal, Jewish’ 
life ceased almost entirely in Western 
and Central Europe. A small part of 
the Jewish center was transferred to 
Holland and Italy, but the main part 
moved to Poland, Lithuania and the 
countries of the Ottoman Empire. The 
coming into being of the spiritual life 
of Jewry in Poland is an instructive 
example of that process whose regularity 
we deal with here. The decrees of 1648 
and 1655 divide the history of the Jews 
of Poland into two approximately equal 
periods. Here, too, we find the same 
process that we have described above. 





3 To be sure, Conservatism, enlightenment and 
non-rationalism exist at all times in Jewish 
history, but only under certain historical cir- 
cumstances—those we have specified—does a 
particular spiritual tendency rise to a regnant 
position 
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The first 150 years, from 1500 to 1648, 
were years of ease, and spiritual life 
flourished greatly. In this period Rab- 
binism strongly fortified its position and 
the study of the Talmud rose to extra- 
ordinary heights. 

This intensive study produced such 
rabbinical luminaries as Moses Isserles, 
Solomon Luria, Rabbi Meyer of Lub- 
lin (Maharam) and a host of others. 

In this period we also find traces of 
free thought which was involved in a 
severe war with Rabbinism. The author- 
ity and prestige of the rabbis at this 
time were unquestioned and no Jew 
could engage in secular sciences. The 
causes of the failure of philosophy to de- 
velop noticeably in Poland—despite re- 
lative peace and prosperity—are, in our 
opinion, firstly, the low cultural level 
of the masses of the Polish people, and 
secondly the fact that the Jews lived 
together in large masses and there was 
scant opportunity for assimilation (un- 
like the conditions in Spain) . 

But the tribulations connected with 
the persecutions of 1648 brought about 
a decisive change of values in spiritual 
life. There arose among the Jews in 
Poland two religious movements that 
were fundamentally non-rationalistic—a 
messianic movement and Hasidism. We 
can find traces of their influence in our 
times. 

The two movements are related and 
the second is really a continuation of 
the first. The messianism of the 17th 
century was dependent on the general 
spirit of the period. This century was 
the baroque period, which signifies a 
period of mysticism in the history of 
European culture. The Counter-Re- 
formation was a powerful reaction not 
only against Protestantism, but also 
against scientific thought and the criti- 
cal outlook. The Thirty Years’ War 


that extended over half of Europe ex- 
hausted the populace. War-weary Eur- 
ope longed for security and peace. A 
period of religious revival ensued. Kab- 
balistic ideas and mystic opinions se- 
cured a firm hold in the hearts of Jews; 
great hopes were aroused that tribula- 
tion and sufferings would soon cease, 
the longing for redemption and nation- 
al resurrection grew apace and culmin- 
ated in messianism. 

The disillusionment that followed in 
the wake of the Shabbetai Zvi debacle 
did not exhaust the mystic inclinations 
of the masses. These found new expres- 
sion in the form of Hasidism. 

In the modern period, the realization 
of individualism, together with techno- 
logical development, produced the so- 
cial structure known as _ individualist- 
capitalist. This social system is more 
than merely a new economic order. It 
signifies a complete change of values in 
European thought, spirit and culture. 
The social development was expansion- 
ist and its structure was loose. A loose 
structure exercises a power of attraction, 
demands assimilation and regards eman- 
cipation as natural. Thus the spiritual 
tendencies of the period again awakened 
rationalism in Jewry and strengthened 
the tendency to assimilation. The cen- 
turies-long war between Rabbinism and 
freedom of thought now expressed itself 
in a struggle between Orthodoxy and 
Reform. 

The process of assimilation was of 
course, not smooth. It must not be 
thought that in the course of these 150 
years the influence of the assimilationist 
tendency was even and that the assimi- 
lation of the Jews went on without dis- 
turbances. Such a disturbance was, for 
example, the period of the “Holy Alli- 
ance” which was a reaction against the 
individualism of the Napoleonic Wars. 
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These disturbances slowed down the 
process of assimilation in Jewry, too, 
and on the other hand aroused in it 
ideas of differentiation. Pinsker wrote 
his Auto-Emancipation under the influ- 
ence of the tribulations of the 1880's in 
Russia, and Herzl wrote his Jewish 
State under the impact of the Dreyfus 
trial in 1894. 

These writings and others which ex- 
pressed self-differentiation and the long- 
ing of the Jewish masses in Eastern 
Europe (under the influence of Hasid- 
ism) for redemption were the founda- 
tions on which was built the ideological 
construction of Jewish nationalism in 
the new epoch. The foundations of this 
nationalism were strengthened by the 
increasing development of society to- 
wards universalism between two world 
wars. The disasters of our time forged 
the national movement and made it fit 
to survive the storms of the epoch. 

Without looking into the future, it 
seems to us that the rationalist element 
in the Jewish nationalist idea, which 
originated in the enlightenment, is 
growing weaker because of the disasters 
and non-rationalism appears in its place 
in such form as to give Jewish national- 
ism a spiritual coloring. We have every 
right to suppose that Jewish national- 
ism, as a movement of self-differentia- 
tion, will grow even stronger and will 
form the basis of spiritual movements in 
coming generations. The struggle be- 
tween Reform and Orthodoxy, which 
was the spiritual manifestation of the 
period of assimilation, will arise in the 
Land of Israel and outside it as the na- 
tural law of the dialectics of the spiri- 
tual currents has already proved. 

The discerning observer will see 
clearly that the age of individualism 
has ended and that the new social order 
is being shaped according to a “univer- 


salist’” pattern. All the revolutions that 
followed the First World War had a 
“universalist” quality. We use this term 
advisedly. In dealing with any change 
that has occurred in the structure of so- 
ciety, we wish to know what changes 
the new structure has produced in the 
relations of the individual and the com- 
munity. If the power and the authority 
of the individual decrease as a result of 
any social change (e.g. revolution or re- 
form), then the structure has developed 
towards universalism. But if in the new 
structure the position of the individual 
is strengthened vis-a-vis society by the 
growth of individual freedom, then the 
change is towards individualism. 

By this criterion it is easy to recog- 
nize that with the social changes which 
have occurred since the First World War, 
the power of the individual has de- 
creased in every country without excep- 
tion; above the individual the new order 
has placed society, the community, the 
state. This is the “universalist” order 
of society. The new universalism (Com- 
munism) first took shape at the eastern 
end of European society and thence 
passed westward (Hitlerism). 

These changes of structure in Euro- 
pean society take place according to the 
laws of the “wave-motion” of society. 
The universalistic development which 
moved from east to west can be regarded 
as a historical reply to the individual- 
istic development that came from the 
west to the east. According to the laws 
of oscillation, it should also reach the 


farthest point opposite; it should there- 
fore go on to America. There it will be 
expressed for the first time in a society in 
which individualism has been most 
broadly realized. We refer to the 
United States, in which the social re- 
forms of Roosevelt (the New Deal) 
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constituted the first step towards a uni- 
versalist development. 

The efforts to bridge the gap between 
capital and labor and to remove it lead 
slowly and gradually to government in- 
tervention. This intervention is ex- 
pressed in institutions; at first, economic 
and political, but later, cultural institu- 
tions of a universalist character emerge. 
As a result of the creation of such insti- 
tutions, there needs must begin a process 
of differentiation which is expressed in 
regard to the Jews by the growth of 
anti-Semitism. And since the delaying 
and arresting power of tradition which 
in European countries somewhat re- 
tards the tempo of all kinds of develop- 
mental processes, does not exist in the 
United States, changes in the structure 
of society are much faster here than in 
Europe. This applies to anti-Semitism, 
too, of course. 

Just as in the previous epoch indivi- 
dual capitalism made possible the unre- 
stricted migration of the Jews and their 
spread over the globe, so now likewise 
the reversal of the direction of social 
development that appears with the de- 
cline and fall of individual capitalism, 
brings with it a general differentiation. 
The Jews are forced to leave, sooner 
or later, all the positions which they 
acquired or created for themselves in 
the liberal-individualistic period that is 
declining. We are confronted by a pro- 
cess which beginning after the end of 
the First World War, is achieving ever 
greater dimensions on the continent of 
Europe. The slow process of the pass- 
ing of the Jewish center from Eastern 
and Central Europe to the west greatly 
accelerated the rise to power of the 
Nazis in Germany. The strengthening 
of Nazism in Europe led to the flight 
of the Jews from almost every part of 
that continent. 


But the same historic force which, 
on the one hand brings about the 
tragedy of the Jewish people, created, 
on the other hand, the basis for the new 
form of life, and the possibility of exist- 
ence of the Jews—the Jewish national 
center. 

The formation of this center, as a re- 
sult of the total discrimination, is a phy- 
sical and social necessity for the Jews 
who are evicted by society (i.e. a na- 
tion) and do not find another society in 
which to integrate themselves and so 
are finally forced to unite and consoli- 
date themselves. This social compul- 
sion is the final historico-sociological 
cause of the crystallization of a Jewish 
state.* Thus a Jewish state will come 
into being through the operation of such 
forces. The same historical forces on 
which the destiny of the Jews depended 
and to the free play of which they were 
abandoned, will guarantee this viability 
in a national state. This is the sociolo- 
gical meaning of Herzl’s words: “The 
Jewish state is necessary to the world, 
therefore it will certainly come into 
being.” 

But the compulsion of these historical 
forces is not enough to create a new 
form of life for the Jewish people. For 
in theory the unification and concentra- 
tion of the Jews does not require a spe- 
cific place; the new national center 
could arise anywhere on the globe. But 
alongside the negative factor of social 
compulsion, it is necessary that a posi- 
tive force, too, should operate, i.e. the 
will to create the national center had 
to be aroused amongst the Jews them- 
selves, for otherwise the new center 
would be only a new Diaspora. 





4 The reader is reminded that this essay was 
written in 1942, six years before the birth of 
the Jewish state. 
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The Jews’ self-differentiation is ex- 
pressed in every generation by that so- 
cial idea in which the discrimination of 
the society as a whole manifests itself. 
In the universalistic epoch of the Middle 
Ages, when society was dominated by 
the religious principle and when the 
discriminatory tendency of society was 
expressed in religious persecutions, the 
self-differentiating movements of the 
Jews likewise had a religious coloring. 
The messianic movements which were 
really an expression of a national tra- 
dition, were likewise religiously tinged 
expressions of self-differentiation. In 
our day, the period of modern univer- 
salism, discriminiation has a national- 
ist, ethnic, racial coloring. Therefore 
Zionism, the self-differentiation of our 
generation does not have a religious 
coloring—in fact, religious tradition does 
not add to its strength—but an ethnic 
and national hue. With this is bound 
up the desire for an independent na- 
tional state. For in our generation the 
Jewish nationalist tradition has changed 
into a desire for a Jewish national state 
in the Land of Israel. Through this 
new dialectical movement, the Land of 
Israel has become the new Jewish cen- 
ter, and Jewish self-differentiation which 
seeks to express itself has become the 
modern renascence movement of the 
Jewish people. 

From the historico-sociological point 
of view, the Jewish renascence is a 


conscious resistance to the dialectics of 
the Diaspora in a state of affairs which, 
historically regarded, is indeed fraught 
with disaster, but from the sociological 
aspect is favorable. For society itself im- 
poses and defines differentiation and 
therewith the crystallization and unifica- 
tion of the Jewish people. We regard 
this conscious resistance to the dialectics 
of the Diaspora as the most important 
fact in the two thousand years of the 
history of the Jews in Exile; it gives a 
clear goal to the self-differentiation 
which society forces on the Jews. 

It is not the purpose of this study to 
pass sentence on phenomena; that is 
the duty of politicians, it is they who 
must draw conclusions from the given 
position. Our purpose is to determine 
the facts and to search for the law in 
development. 

It is, however, abundantly clear that 
the dialectical movement of the Dias- 
pora cannot be stopped by the resources 
of the Diaspora itself. The Diaspora, 
will end only through conscious self- 
differentiation, i.e. through the Jews be- 
coming a nation and establishing the 
national center in the land of Israel. 
This is the duty of the present genera- 
tion of Jews; the ending of the exile 
depends on the extent to which they 
will carry out their duty. The histori- 
cal way is given; it leads towards struggle 
and also towards life. 











COLLEGE YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 
OF JUDAISM 
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ecently, in an address before eight 

hundred delegates at the annual 
national convention of the Mizrachi 
Organization of America, Dr. Gershon 
Churgin, secretary of the Mizrachi na- 
tional education committee, charged 
that Jewish college students in the 
United States were guilty of promoting 
a trend toward” Jewish cultural suicide.” 
In fact, he declared that a cult of 
“know-nothingness in regard to the 
Jewish heritage is developing with 
alarming speed.” Here is a tendency that 
he finds not only anomalous but appal- 
ling when it is viewed against the back- 
ground “of a growing appreciation 
generally in our country of religious 
values and a growing quest for the en- 
during moral certainties to which an in- 
dividual may attach himself in an age 
of atomic uncertainties.” 

In every age, the elders of the tribe 
raise their hands to heaven in horror 
at the defections and deviltry of the 
young, but somehow Jewish culture 
survives the fierce assaults of the young 
iconoclasts of Israel who, once their fury 
of revolt is spent, cherish the wisdom 
and carry on the work of their forebears. 
Despite all their declaration of spiritual 
independence and their barbaric yawps 
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of sacrilege, Judaism manages to retain 
its meaningfulness and vitality. What 
the elders, in their alarm, fail to realize 
is that the young cannot be profitably 
chastened by denunciations, however 
righteous in motive, nor won over by 
dint of exhortations, however earnest 
and vehement in tone. Not for a moment 
do the young doubt the sincerity of 
their elders; indeed, they look to them 
for guidance, wisdom, and _ inspiring 
leadership in this age of crisis and catas- 
trophe; but they are convinced—it is 
with them a methodological principle of 
inquiry—that the truth, which is never 
final, must be tested at all times in the 
crucible of experience. Hence they 
maintain that it is their inalienable 
right to question, to experiment with 
new ideas and new ways of thought, to 
challenge and, by challenging, test the 
enduring moral certainties to which they 
may attach themselves. Since they are 
determined to go ahead with their in- 
tellectual and spiritual quest, no one 
can stop them, but why should anyone 
make the attempt to stop them? 

The battle over values and ultimate 
truth goes on all the time, in the home, 
in college, in the Hillel groups and 
Jewish organizations on the campus. 
When Jewish college students feel they 
have found a sympathetic and under- 
standing ear, they will confess not only 
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their doubts but also their anxieties, 
their moral conflicts, their burdensome 
sense of guilt. For they are not too 
happy over their benighted state of 
doubt. Despite their ritualistic gestures 
of defiance, they are not particularly 
glad to embrace a skepticism that leaves 
them with nothing but a series of sterile 
negations ;they do not willingly repu- 
diate the faith and depart from the paths 
of their forefathers. Yet there are some 
aspects of orthodox religious practice 
they cannot conscientiously accept, and 
if this is proof positive of a trend to- 
ward Jewish cultural suicide, of a cult 
of know-nothingness, then the young 
are prepared to plead guilty, but they 
will not shrink from the consequences 
of their outlook, the logical implications 
of their insight. No matter what the 
charges leveled against them, they will 
follow the voice of reason and the truth 
that is confirmed by experience. 
Many of the complaints sounded by 
the leaders of orthodox American Jewry 
are not, however, to be lightly set aside. 
The young, they feel, are reckless, if not 
irresponsible, in their rejection of the 
Jewish heritage. By means of sophis- 
ticated and superficial arguments they 
are prepared to discard the culture of 
their people, the spiritual faith of their 
folk, and play the old, dangerous game 
of assimilation. Seduced by alien but 
attractive ideas, they look upon them- 
selves fundamentally not as Jews but 
Americans, native sons of the American 
tradition, an integral part of its soil and 
spirit. By rejecting Judaism they adopt 
a world outlook and are loyal not to a 
tribal but universal code of morality. 
Instead of devoting themselves to Zion- 
ist organizations or reading Hebrew 
literature in the original, they will give 
themselves unstintedly to the great cause 


of human freedom, of which the finest 
example is the struggle for the full 
emancipation of the American Negro. 
The Jewish girl who has the courage to 
go out on a date with a Negro or marry 
a Negro—there is a heroine, a pioneer 
in the battle to affirm and implement 
the doctrine of human equality, a libe- 
ral who acts out her beliefs. They will 
study the philosophy of Karl Jaspers 
and Santayana, John Dewey and Carnap, 
not the philosophy of Mainonides; they 
will spout the ideas of Jean-Paul Sartre 
and Kierkegaard and Mounier and scorn 
the views of Jewish Existentialists like 
Martin Buber and Franz Rosenzweig; 
if they read poetry, it is the poetry of 
Shelley and Byron, T. S. Eliot, Auden, 
and Dylan Thomas. 

The objection raised is not to their in- 
terest in secular Western philosophy or 
their admiration of the masterpieces of 
world literature. No modern Jewish 
educator has ever demanded that Jewish 
college youth confine themselves within 
a cultural ghetto. The objection is to 
the frank disvaluation of all things 
Jewish and to the exaltation of whatever 
is not Jewish. Any cultural contribution 
stamped with the label Jewish or He- 
brew is immediately suspect. One He- 
brew writer brought up his daughter to 
love the Jewish cultural heritage; she 
accompanied him on his trip to Pales- 
tine, and she studied Hebrew with en- 
thusiasm. When she enrolled in Bran- 
deis University, he hoped that the con- 
genial intellectual atmosphere there 
would stimulate her interest in Judaism 
and deepen her love for all things Jew- 
ish. Unfortunately, the daughter now 
insists on rejecting all that the father 
believes in. Though he has published a 
she never mentions them to her friends. 
number of excellent works in Hebrew, 
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t 
What is the remedy? What is the emo- 
tionally disturbed father to do? 

He cannot win her back by angry re- 
bukes. He must be patient, with the 
patience born of wise understanding. 
There is no need for alarm. It takes a 
long time for the young to grow up and 
profit from their ongoing experiences. 
Youth is traditionally the age of storm 
and stress, the period of skepticism and 
revolt. When these young men and 
women in college come of age, they will 
settle down as Jews to a life of com- 
munal responsibility, eager, like their 
fathers before them, to preserve and per- 
petuate the spiritual treasury and cul- 
tural wealth of their people. 

The future of the Jewish community 
in the United States depends essentially 
on how the younger generation of Jews 
interpret their role as Jews and as 
Americans. This is especially true of the 
intellectual elite who will become the 
leaders of tomorrow. How conscienti- 
ously will they bear the burden of social 
responsibility? For what goals will they 
strive and what kind of life will they 
form for themselves? What loyalties will 
they cherish, what ideals will they pur- 
sue, what example will they set their 
children? In short, we come up, in the 
last analysis, against the crucial question 
as to the character structure and spiri- 
tual commitments of the young. What 
are they really thinking, these difficult 
days, about religion, Judaism, moral 
values? Through what crises are they 
passing, and what fateful decisions are 
they being forced to make? 

No reliable statistics are available on 
the subject of faith or godlessness among 
Jewish college youth. Yet the young do 
speak out and are eager to discuss their 
problem. They seem to be seriously con- 
cerned about the matter of their spiri- 


tual allegiance. The first disturbing 
problem they confront is that of self- 
identity. Over and over again the Jew- 
ish student asks himself the question, 
Who am I? What am I? Pulled in 
different directions by competing spiri- 
tual forces in his culture, he is beset 
by doubts of all kinds, but his most dis- 
tressing doubt relates to his status and 
identity as a Jew. What is a Jew? What 
does being a Jew mean? Belonging to 
a specific race or nation? Participating 
in a definite culture? Adhering to a par- 
ticular religious denomination? No 
single definition is sufficiently compre- 
hensive and exact to embrace the Jewish 
essence, and yet the Jew remains some- 
how a Jew, and the Jewish student is 
unhappy without the intellectual sup- 
port that a definition seems to give. At 
this stage of his development, he is 
nothing if not rational in his outlook 
and evaluation of things. Everything in 
his world must be consistently logical, 
bound together by links of cause and 
effect, and he approaches this baffling 
problem of his Jewishness in the same 
strictly logical spirit. Hence he cannot 
accept categories of Jewishness that trans- 
cend the naturalistic level. He cannot 
agree with Will Herberg that the only 
valid interpretation of Jewish existence 
is that which views it through the pers- 
pective furnished by the _ biblical-rab- 
binic faith. 

With the exception of a minority who 
argue that they are Jews by virtue of 
their religious faith, the great majority 
of Jewish students are unable to solve 
this painful problem of their identity. 
If they question the existence of God, 
they often seem to suffer from a haunt- 
ing sense of guilt, as if this constituted 
a betrayal of their Jewishness. Those 
who no longer believe in the efficacy of 
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prayer or attend services regularly at the 
synagogue, assume that religion is a 
meaningless formalism. In place of the 
religious orthodoxy they have cast off, 
they espouse a secular “religion” of hu- 
manitarianism. Ardently they preach 
the unity of mankind, the need for equal- 
ity of treatment for all people, the elim- 
ination of racial discrimination. Even 
as they enlist in this crusade for freedom 
and equality, they dwell with their par- 
ents in a predominantly Jewish neigh- 
borhood; their friends at college are 
largely if not exclusively Jewish; the 
fraternities or sororities to which they 
belong are composed chiefly of Jewish 
students. 

All this complicates terribly their 
problem of belonging. In college their 
social needs are taken care of by a rich 
variety of extracurricular activities. But 
as they look into the future, they are 
troubled. To what cause shall they give 
themselves wholeheartedly? 
Politics? Social reform? Liberalism? 
Shall they marry and settle down and 
devote themselves single-mindedly to 
promoting the welfare of their immedi- 
ate family? What of their relation to 
the Jewish community, in the United 
States and throughout the world? What 
about the question of religious training 
for their children? Various and con- 
flicting are the answers they give to these 
questions. The only issue on which they 
are all strongly united is that of anti- 
Semitism. On this subject, whenever it 
arises, the Jewish student betrays his 
degree of emotional identification with 
Jews throughout the world. 

Though they are frequently not ortho- 
dox in their religious beliefs, they still 
identify themselves with the Jewish 
people. What troubles them keenly is 
that they cannot formulate the reasons 


Zionism? 


for this feeling of identification. Why 
does it exist, on the basis of what prin- 
ciple of solidarity, what community of 
interests and ideals? Some find a crea- 
tive outlet for their energy by joining a 
socially active and articulate group like 
Hillel, but the vast majority of Jewish 
students on the campus do not attend 
the lectures and forums that the Hillel 
group organizes, even when well-known 
and inspiring speakers are on the pro- 
gram. Why this studied aloofness? Does 
it spring from a rooted disinclination to 
proclaim and accept themselves as Jews? 

Fundamentally, all these emotional 
disturbances and disaffections grow out 
of the effort on the part of the Jewish 
student to define his identity. He is 
trying hard, in his own way, to find a 
satisfying answer to the question: What 
does it mean to be a Jew in the modern 
world? Must he associate exclusively 
with Jews because of a biological acci- 
dent of birth or because he may not be 
hospitably received by Gentile fraternal 
groups? Is anti-Semitism the sole force 
capable of uniting young Jews on a 
course of action? Should he remain first 
and foremost an American and a Jew 
only at home, or should he publicly de- 
clare his Jewishness and stand forth as 
an aggressive non-assimilationist? Either 
solution is beset with difficulties, and the 
college youth of our day turn to their 
elders for light and leadership. All of 
them, though in different ways, are 
striving to develop a body of values and 
beliefs which will enable them to relate 
themselves to Jewish and American cul- 
ture and to function fruitfully and har- 
moniously both as Jews and as Ameri- 
cans, 

There is no need for alarm. Those 
who are emotionally upset by the 
alleged immorality or irresponsibility 
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of the young are making a bad mistake 
—a mistake born of poor judgment and 
lack of faith. It is evident they have 
little confidence in the spiritual con- 
scientiousness, the intellectual serious- 
ness, the moral earnestness and good will 
of the younger generation of Jews in 
college. Anyone who has talked inti- 
mately with them or listened intently to 
their debates and discussions or tried to 
answer some of their searching questions, 
knows that in the end they will cer- 
tainly come through. If their attitude 
at the present time does not conform in 
all particulars to the religious ideal that 
the elders hold up, that is to be expected. 
It is a good thing for the young, a sign 
of intellectual health on their part, that 
it is so. For that matter, the elders of 
Israel do not agree among themselves 
as to what is admirable or what God de- 
mands of man and how a “good” Jew 
should carry out his duties, secular and 
religious, on earth. 

The ideological sky will not seem so 
overcast nor the clouds so menacingly 
dark if it is borne in mind that the 
young, in this age of universal military 
service and threatened atomic warfare, 
are passing through a critical stage of 
intellectual inquiry. 


Everything—all 


pieties, all established truths, all certi- 
tudes—is to be subjected to the test of 
reason and experience. While in col- 
lege, they are encouraged to question all 
things. Whatever commitments they 
finally make should be based on free 
choice rooted in full knowledge and 
growing out of a strong personal convic- 
tion. If in the end they decide to throw 
in their lot with Jewry—and that, des- 
pite all their pronouncements of disbe- 
lief, their heart has already decided tor 
them—their faith will be passionate and 
wholehearted, not lukewarm and waver- 
ing. They may not subscribe to all the 
articles of the orthodox creed or carry 
out all the religious practices of their 
forebears, but they will remain true to 
the underlying spirit of Judaism, the 
spirit which binds such men as Einstein, 
Freud and Erich Fromm to the Jewish 
tradition and the Jewish people. 
Though the young in college feel a deep 
sense of solidarity with their own people, 
it is, in large part, a solidarity forged 
in the fires of suffering, cemented by the 
experience of homelessness and anti- 
Semitic persecution, driven home by the 
psychology of alienation. It is not a 


religious bond and it cannot be that in 
the old sense. 





PHILO AND HIS PUPILS: 
AN IMAGINARY DIALOGUE 


SAMUEL SANDMEL 


IMPLY TO MENTION Philo’s dates—he 
S was born about 20 B.C., and died 
about 40 A.D.—will remind us of the 
time in which he lived: Long after the 
acceptance of the five books of Moses as 
canonical, and shortly before the fixing 
of the canon of the entire Jewish Bible 
took place. That Philo was an Alexan- 
drian Jew, well versed in Greek philoso- 
phy, greatly influenced by certain “wis- 
dom” doctrines, makes it the more 
readily apparent that when we deal with 
Philo we encounter someone in whom 
there are blended the “Jewish” idea of 
revelation and the Greek rationalistic 
explanation of the nature and reliability 
of that revelation. 

An initial problem which we encoun- 
ter is that Philo has been studied so 
abundantly for almost every other pur- 
pose but that of understanding Philo, 
that scholarship has often read Philo 
not for what he himself has to say but 
for what light he tends to throw on 
other and apparently more weighty 
writings. Or else, some special approach 
can govern a scholar. A characteristic 
example is the approach of Wolfson, 
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in the first of his two volumes on Philo 
(pages 20-23), in which he discusses 
Philo’s doctrine of revelation. Wollf- 
son’s approach is that of the medieval 
Jewish philosopher, who divided his 
topics into logical headings in a well- 
defined system. Wolfson imagines that 
Philo can be similarly systematized. In 
sum, what he tells us is this, that be- 
fore Philo’s time, the acceptance of the 
Bible as revelation combined with cer- 
tain Greek ideas of the wisdom of God 
as being intellectually knowable, re- 
sulted in Philo’s being able to give a 
rationalistic interpretation of the revela- 
tion which he antecedently accepted. 

Now all this is not entirely wrong. 
In fact, its difficulty is that it is partly, 
and even mostly, right. But it falls so 
short of indicating the depth into which 
Philo plunged in trying to assert the 
divine nature of the Bible that Wollf- 
son’s presentation is little less than in- 
advertent distortion. 


For our present purposes we shall un- 
derstand Philo the better if we shall 
forget that he does throw some light on 
Paul, and on the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
forget that he does throw some light on 
the canon and the original text of either 
the “Septuagint” or some such early 
Greek translation; and forget that Philo 
in some respects anticipates the medie- 
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val Jewish philosophers. We might, for 
momentary advantage, forget also that 
Philo is alleged to be the exponent of 
a Jewish “mystery,”' but by others he 
is regarded as no more than a great re- 
pository for the variegated obscure reli- 
gious ideas which floated around in the 
Hellenistic Roman Empire. Our task 
is really a modest one, to find out just 
what Philo said. The antiquarian in- 
terest in the source of this or that doc- 
trine of Philo need not concern us; nor 
need we bother with the thousands of 
minutiae that have so allured the pe- 
dants in their approach to Philo that 
they seem to have found almost every- 
thing but Philo himself. 

A second prefatory word. We need to 
distinguish between the form in which 
Philo couches what he has to say and 
that which Philo is saying. Philo is 
adept in allegory. Nothing seems more 
artificial to the modern age than the 
form of exegesis which this Alexandrian 
adopted. It can be conceded that alle- 
gory is cumbersome, capricious and even 
fantastic, but if we are to really get into 
Philo’s thought we have to overlook the 
unfortunate nature of the medium 
which was at the height of its fad in 
his day, and look rather to what he is 
saying than how he is saying it. 

We are now ready for the substance 
of Philo’s thought. Let us note in pass- 
ing that he is preoccupied almost en- 
tirely with the Pentateuch. He does 
quote occasionally from the Psalms and 
from some of the Prophets but there are 
no less than five books of our Old Tes- 
tament which remain uncited in his 
works. While there have been those 
who have contended that Philo quotes 
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from the Apocrypha, and there are some 
passages which echo: dimly certain pas- 
sages in the non-canonical literature, 
most scholarship concludes correctly 
that Philo either does not know the 
Apocrypha or that he knows it so poorly 
that it does not in reality come to his 
mind. His preoccupation is with the 
Five Books of Moses, and it is his un- 
derstanding of these Five Books which 
is the clue to our approach to his view 
of the Bible as revelation and as an au- 
thoritative word of God. 

Whatever the word Torah may mean 
in Hebrew (there are many quarrels as 
to its exact connotation) it is an unfor- 
tunate fact that it became rendered by 
the Greek word This word 
means law. There is no doubt that the 
Hebrew word Torah has a very much 
wider connotation. The word nomos 
of itself attributes a character to the 
Pentateuch for Graeco-Jewish eyes which 
in the eyes of rabbinic Jews the Torah 
has never seemed to have. Similarly the 
predisposition of some, or even many 
Protestants to see in Judaism a religion 
which was purely “legalistic” constitutes 
so strong a mental block on their part 
that I despair of anyone ever completely 
circumventing it. The appraisal of nor- 
mative Judaism as “purely” legalistic 
stems largely from the circumstance that 
the Greeks translated the inclusive word 
Torah by the limiting word law. Out 
of this circumstance there has arisen the 
view among many Protestants—not un- 
accompanied by  condescension—that 
Rabbinic Judaism was a religion of arid 
legalism, devoid of mysticism, devoid of 
warmth and devoid of and so forth— 
so that one could properly wonder how 
in the world Judaism was able to bring 
any kind of religious solace to its bearers 
in 2000 years of wandering and of bitter 
persecution. 


nomos. 
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While Philo himself under the influ- 
ence of the word nomos conceives of 
Judaism as legalistic, it should not sur- 
prise us that this legalism impresses him 
quite differently than it did the 19th 
and 20th century Protestants. In the 
world in which Philo lived the problem 
which he faced intellectually respecting 
the Bible was that nomos as such was 
not limited to Jews. He could not de- 
fend the Bible on the basis that nomos 
was something unique, especially in the 
light of the fact that in Greek history 
there were the famous law codes of the 
Greek cities and by his time Roman 
law had become operative in his native 
Alexandria. He could not say to some 
imaginary auditors that the difference 
between Judaism and the rest of the 
religious systems of the world is that we 
Jews inherit “law,” for they could readi- 
ly reply, Who does not have “law”? 
What Philo had to contend was that 
the law of Judaism was superior to every 
other law, and that its superiority lay in 
the unique circumstance that it was re- 
vealed by God. It was not simply better 
law, it was also Divine law. 

This contention on the part of Philo 
would have been easier for him to make 
were it not that the Greek world by this 
time had inherited an abundance of 
speculation on the nature of law. In 
lecturing on the supposed superiority of 
the Jewish law, Philo was not the anti- 
quarian specialist operating with a tech- 
nical vocabulary, but instead Philo spoke 
to those who knew intimately his highly 
specialized language. From Aristotle's 
time the question of the nature of law 
had become a commonplace in the 
Greek philosophical schools. And even 
before Aristotle's time, as in Plato's case, 
the attention to the nature of law had 
been considerable. But after Aristotle's 


time every petty school of philosophers 


had to devise some explanation of what 
law was. Moreover, those who, on one 
basis or another, wanted to justify the 
political organization which turned into 
kingship, had to demonstrate in what 
sense the law which a king promulgated 
was in reality law. Implicit in such dis- 
tinctions was the notion that law was 
the intermediate stage, the golden mean, 
between tyranny and anarchy. The 
promulgator of true law could be no 
ordinary man, but the doctrine, which 
has abided until almost modern times, 
that the king ruled by divine right and 
that the king himself was law, was by 
Philo’s time a commonplace. There was 
an immense body of theoretic literature, 
either written or oral, about the nature 
of kingship and the nature of law. Al- 
most everything that Philo has to say 
about the nature of nomos is to be un- 
derstood against this background. Philo 
is defending the nomos of Moses not 
in a vacuum but in a period of intense 
intellectual activity. 

Moreover, there is ample reason to ' 
believe that the nature of the defense 
which Philo makes for the Law of Moses 
is in part shaped by the character of 
those who attack it. It has often been 
assumed that much of Philo’s writing 
was intended for Gentiles. Since “anti- 
Semitism” seems to have had its initial 
historic appearance in Philo’s lifetime 
about 38 A.D., it has usually been 
thought that the defense by Philo of the 
Law served an apologetic purpose in 
commending the Law to non-Jews. While 
some of Philo’s writings may have this 
purpose, it is a growing belief that 
Philo’s audience is not the Gentile anti- 
Semite, but rather the “intellectual” 
Jew of his time who has been so en- 
tranced by pagan civilization that he 
unconsciously makes comparisons be- 
tween it and Judaism. Judaism did not 
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come out well in such comparisons. It 
seems to me that I have encountered 
exactly such Jews in American univer- 
sities as those for whom Philo is usually 
writing. It is a group of Jews who in- 
herit some knowledge of Judaism, but 
mostly inexact, and who are so allured 
by the prospects of social contacts with 
Gentiles that these take on not a normal 
relationship but appear to be the re- 
ward for an attained social status. Con- 
sequently the manner of these Jewish 
critics is different from what that of the 
Gentile philosopher would be. We 
could expect the Gentile philosopher to 
be reasonably curious and reasonably 
courteous about Jewish antiquities. The 
passion of some of Philo’s replies indi- 
cates that he is dealing with those with 
whom familiarity operated in the nor- 
mal manner, and his curt dismissal of 
some of the questioners as people with 
vile tongues who ought to shut their 
mouths, indicates that Philo is not giv- 
ing simply a philosophical reply, but is 
also exhibiting unphilosophical vexa- 
tion. 

Accordingly, Philo is defending Scrip- 
ture, not only from the hypothetical on- 
slaughts of nameless Greek philosophers, 
but from the even more bitter cant 
which comes out of the Jewish commu- 
nity. The character of Simone Weil is 
unhappily not an isolated instance in 
Jewish history, and it is for the Simone 
Weil type of enemy of Judaism to whom 
Philo feels constrained to address most 
of his arguments. 

A challenge which an auditor might 
make to Philo might take the following 
form: “You, Philo, tell us that the 
Five Books of Moses are a revelation of 
God and that the Bible is a book of Di- 
vine Law. How can that be? In the first 
place, we know from our Greek tradi- 
tion that law operates on two levels. On 


its lowest level there is the law of the 
city or the law of the state, promulgated 
either by a king or by some council. 
This law is written down in some law 
code or else it is put on stone. If it 
happens that a certain law has been 
promulgated by king No. 1, it remains 
in force only as long as king No. | 
reigns. When he is succeeded by an- 
other king this law may be abrogated 
and a new law instituted. It is in the 
nature of recorded laws that they are 
not permanent. They are altered either 
by the wisdom of the new king or even 
by his caprice. 

“Moreover, Philo, if you examine the 
nature of written laws, you will find 
that the law at Sparta is different from 
the law at Athens, and that the law at 
Alexandria is different from the law at 
Ephesus. This is bound to be so, for it 
is the nature of written law to be tem- 
porary and superseded. By your own 
concession the law of Moses is a written 
law. Therefore, it is no whit different 
from the law which is written down at 
Athens or Sparta. As they are tempo- 
rary and supersedable, so is your law 
temporary and supersedable. 

“Moreover, Philo, look how much in 
your law is sheer rubbish and nonsense. 
There are laws about such things as 
circumcision, abstinence from eating 
certain animals, and laws about birds 
and their nests. Do you mean soberly 
to suggest that a law code which is re- 
ceptive to such legislative whims and 
caprices is in any way different from or 
superior to the laws of other people?” 

To all this Philo replies as follows: 
“Yes, it is true as you say that there are 
two levels of law, the lower level which 
is the written law and the higher law 
which is the unwritten law of nature. 
You and I need to understand that in 
the case of written laws there are some 
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which are the product of tyranny; these 
laws contradict the law of nature. At 
the other extreme, there are certain laws 
which are so general and so little lack- 
ing in relevance that anarchy can result; 
such laws can hardly be reflections of 
the law of nature. But a written law 
which comprises justice and which by 
its nature is perpetual and immutable, 
which avoids the extremes of being 
cruel or inapplicable on the one hand, 
or irrelevant or loose on the other hand 
—such a written law actually is in con- 
formity with the law of nature. Con- 
formity with the law of nature does not 
mean identity with it, but it does mean 
that this reasonable law possesses a high 
validity beyond the caprice of time and 
place. 

“If you are to understand the Law of 
Moses you must understand that it is 
indeed a written code, but it is a writ- 
ten code which—unlike any other—is in 
complete conformity with the law of 
nature. To understand more specific- 
ally what I mean we have to look at the 
nature of the Pentateuch. It begins, for 
example, with the creation of the world. 
{ ask you a reasonable question, is there 
in the narrative of the creation of the 
world any law? I dare say not. We see 
then that the nature of the Law of 
Moses is such that it begins with a his- 
torical section which precedes the emer- 
gence of specific laws. This very circum- 
stance should be sufficient to indicate 
that the Law of Moses is different at 
least in form from the law codes which 
operate among the Greeks. 

“We need to understand why Scrip- 
ture begins with the creation. It is to 
outline for us, through events of the 
past, that which is the daily contempo- 
rary experience of every person who has 
something of a mind and something of 
insight. Creation was begun originally 


not by God but by the wisdom of God, 
his “logos.” Man was fashioned origin- 
ally out of pure immaterial substance, 
but when man gave way to the quest 
for material pleasures then man, as it 
were, fell and became partly immaterial 
and partly material. Asa result, all men 
are composed of these two elements, the 
material and the immaterial, and the 
question which each human being faces 
is whether he will tend toward the im- 
material or tend toward the material.” 

At this point, one of Philo’s auditors 
may interrupt and say, “Philo, all of 
that is very interesting but I have read 
the Bible and I haven't seen that. 
Where in the Bible is all that related?” 

To this Philo replies: ‘There are 
two aspects of Scripture. One aspect is 
the body of Scripture which is the liter- 
al text. That is all right for immature 
minds. But if you want to get into the 
soul of Scripture, then you must look 
beyond the literal and have recourse to 
allegory to acquire the true intent of. 
the Scriptural text. Allegory discloses 
to us that Adam is mind—any mind, any 
neutral mind; that is to say, a mind 
which is neither good nor bad. Eve is 
sense—perception. When mind joins 
with sense, nothing untoward need nec- 
essarily result, for the mind is able to 
get its perceptions only through the 
senses. The difficulty is that Adam and 
Eve encounter the serpent, pleasure, and 
when mind and sense turn toward plea- 
sure, they turn toward bodily things. 
So, if you will look about you here in 
Alexandria, you will find the usual man 
with the usual five senses. Now to what 
does the usual man devote himself? ‘To 
physical pleasure. Such a person is de- 
dicated to materialism, and there really 
is not too much good that can come out 
of that person. 
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“Scripture goes on to tell us there was 
a series of three men who sought a 
better state of affairs than pleasure- 
seeking and who had a better kind of 
mind than Adam had. The first of these 
men was Enos, and he is the figure for 
the man who hopes.” 

At this point, one of the auditors, 
recognizably Palestinian, interrupted. 
He said to Philo, “Why do you associate 
Enos with hope?” 

Philo replied, “Why, in the Bible it 
says, ‘Enos hoped to call on the name 
of God”. 

The auditor replied, “In the Hebrew 
Bible there is nothing at all said about 
his hoping to call on the name of God. 
The text says that men began to call on 
the name of God”. 

To this Philo replied, “You must not 
limit interpretation to what is in the 
Hebrew Bible. The Greek Bible is 
equally inspired, and I assure you that 
if you will look in our Greek version 
you will find that Enos hoped. 

“The second of the three was Enoch, 
which simply means the ‘recipient of 
grace.’ Enoch had the grace of God so 
that he was transferred; that is to say, 
his old reprehensible life was blotted 
out and was found no more. We see in 
Enoch, therefore, the symbol of the man 
who repents. Accordingly, hope for 
something better, coupled with repent- 
ance, moves us along the road towards 
the redeemed man. 

“Now the third man in this series was 
a man named Noah. His name means 
either rest or just, and either translation 
will do, for we see in him a man who 
was calm, serene, and tranquil, as be- 
hooves a person who is just. 

“The ascent of man begins as it were 
when hope, repentance and justice be- 
come part of a person’s qualities. But 
these steps are just the initial steps by 


which an individual’s redemption trom 
materialism takes place. There are cer- 
tain gifted men whose fate is different 
from the ordinary man. Such gifted 
men can through God’s grace inherit 
three qualities which are often to be 
associated with each other. These quali- 
ties have to do with attaining perfec- 
tion. They are these: first, the ability 
to learn; second, natural endowment: 
and third, the practice of virtue. None 
of these graces ever appears singly, but 
always in connection with the other 
two, and we characterize the person 
who possesses them by that one of the 
three which predominates in him. 
These three graces are Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. Some people make the mis- 
take of thinking that Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob were merely historical people, 
but they are much more than that. 
They are the three graces of whom the 
Greeks speak and they are respectively, 
perfection attained by being taught, by 
natural endowment, and by practice. 

“The individual who rises beyond 
hope, repentance, and justice can be- 
come an imitator of the ancestors of us 
Jews if he possesses the three qualities 
which respectively mark them off. Abra- 
ham is a man of worth who is perfected 
by being taught, and Isaac was perfected 
by nature, and Jacob by practice. Na- 
turally, each of the patriarchs had some 
of the qualities of the other two, as | 
have indicated above.” 

At this point there was another in- 
terruption. “This thing that you are 
saying about the three types of perfec- 
tion,” said one of the auditors, “it seems 
I read that in the Nichomachean Ethics 
of Aristotle”. 

Philo nodded his head. “Yes, that is 
true. But if you will look there in Aris- 
totle, he will tell you that only the first 
and the third have ever come to earth, 
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for Aristotle denies that any individual 
was ever born perfect. That is because 
Aristotle knew nothing about Isaac, for 
that Aristotle met a Jew is a myth— 
Aristotle knew nothing about Isaac, lor 
had he known about Isaac he would have 
known of an instance in which a man 
was born pertect. 

“Now the sense in which the three 
patriarchs are graces is this. Every per- 
son who is a Jew either by descent or by 
his way of life shares in part their ex- 
perience of beginning with specific en- 
dowments. But the sense in which the 
patriarchs are historical personages is 
somewhat different, and here you must 
give me your full attention. 

“Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were what 
we call in Greek, nomoi empsychoi kai 
logikoi, which we might translate, laws 
made incarnate and vocal.* 

“Does this phrase trouble you? Let 
me try to explain it. It is bandied about 
in our day by tyrants who pretend to 
be sage-rulers; they are not. They pre- 
tend to be living laws; they are not. 
But Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were 
living laws. They were men who lived 
not by any written code but by the un- 
written law of nature itself. There were 
no written codes in their days. Those 
things which they did became the laws 
which the people after them are en- 
joined to do. In fact, the Law of Moses 
is nothing other than the record of what 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob did. Since 
the Law of Moses is the record of what 
they did and since they lived by the law 
of Nature, anyone who observes the Law 
of Moses lives in conformity with the 
law of nature. Since the three lived by 
the law of nature and since someone ob- 
serving the Law of Moses lives in con- 
formity with the law of nature, then we 


* This rendering is by Goodenough. 
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can see that the purpose of the Law of 
Moses is to enable a person to live in 
conformity with nature. And it is not 
impossible to do, for Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob did it long before the law was 
written down, and true Jews have been 
doing it since Moses recorded the Law. 

“Here then”—Philo thumped on the 
desk for emphasis—‘“‘is the reason why 
Moses preceded the details of the law 
with the various historical narratives. It 
was his purpose to demonstrate that the 
law which he would specify was in con- 
formity. with nature, and therefore he 
portrayed the lives of the founders of 
our race to show that his law is the 
best possible imitation of the law of 
nature and in conformity with it. You 
know that when you move from Sparta 
to Athens the law changes; note that 
the Jews live all over the world but 
their law never changes, the Jewish law 
is the same wherever you are. Note that 
when a Greek tyrant comes to power he 
can abrogate the law in his region; the 
Jewish law is eternal. Even in the mun- 
dane world of change and tyranny and 
war and so forth, even in this world 
where all written law is subject to ca- 
price of time and place, the Jewish law 
is immutable and everywhere identical. 
Therefore, it follows that it is superior 
to all mundane law and its superiority 
lies in the fact that it conforms with 
the law of nature. Finally, to repeat, 
anyone who lives by the Law of Moses 
lives by the law of nature.” 

One of the students shook his head. 
Philo said, “What is troubling you?” 

The student said, “We were saying 
before you spoke at length of the fact 
that much of the Bible law is irrelevant 
and seems petty. Now you come to tell 
us that it is in conformity with nature. 
How can that be so?” 
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Philo smiled. “That is very easy. We 
must apply the allegory equally to the 
laws as to the narrative.” 

“How about circumcision?” 

“The law of circumcision is a sym- 
bol. When a Jew circumcises himself, 
symbolically he puts off passion from 
himself. Since he has thus excised pas- 
sion he is no longer subject to whims 
of sensual pleasure or material desire 
and thereby he is able so to regiment 
his desires that he controls them and 
thereby he lives by the law of nature. 

“Do you mean to suggest that such 
laws are only symbols?” 

Philo was troubled. “It is a fact,” he 
replied, “that laws are primarily sym- 
bols. For example, we are forbidden to 
eat pork. Pork is the sweetest of meats; 
at least, so I am informed by those who 
have tasted it. We abstain from eating 
it, not because it is bad, but because it 
is so good. We train ourselves in curb- 
ing a pursuit of physical pleasure by 
foregoing the delicacy of pork. In that 
sense, pork is for us a symbol. And the 
other specific laws are symbols too. 

“But”, and here Philo’s voice was 
raised, “they are also more than sym- 
bols. If they were only symbols, there 
might be justification for a person who 
knows the symbolic value to live by the 
value and to neglect or negate the sym- 
bol. That is what some of our half- 
renegade Jews here in Alexandria do. 
They contend that since they know the 
meaning of the symbols they can do 
without them. While they are perfectly 
right in the symbolic value which they 
attach to the law, they make a very bad 
mistake in not observing the literal 
law”. 

One of the students pressed him a 
little further. “Don't you think, Philo, 
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that you are carrying water on both 
shoulders when you uphold both the 
literal and the allegorical?” 

Philo frowned. “Maybe I am. But 
that is the way it seems to me. I can 
tell you that I have no use for those who 
observe only the literal and see in the 
law only the literal command. Such 
people are stupid. Our Law is not a 
set of arbitrary musts. The Torah does 
not command; it suggests and admon- 
ishes.4 But those who fail to observe 
the literal law because they know the 
symbolic value—it seems to me that they 
are making a bad mistake. Anyway, that 
is how I feel about it”. 

“How,” asked one of the students, 
“do you explain the ability of Moses to 
record written laws so that they con- 
form with the laws of Nature?” 

Philo smiled, “That is because of the 
outstanding kind of person Moses was. 
He was a prophet, priest, and king, and 
a legislator. 

“I need not explain prophecy to you, 
since the explanation which you know 
from Plato is correct. It is, you will re 
call, that state of ecstasy in which the 
mind stands out from the body. I assure 
you, it is not like a dream, or insanity, 
or intoxication. Such a pure prophet 
was Moses—indeed, he became ultimate 
ly purely mind. 

“It is his prophetic nature which made 
him a lawgiver superior to even the 
finest and most just pagan king. 

“As a priest, Moses came both to love 
God and to be loved by Him as few 
others. Now before Moses became a 
priest he was instructed by divine 
oracles in everything that pertains to the 
rites of worship and to the sacred task 
of service. 
from food and drink and from sexual 
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acts. Thereupon he went to the top of 
the highest and most sacred mountain in 
the region and remained there for forty 
days and nights receiving instructions in 
the mysteries of priesthood. Out of this 
instruction, he had stamped on his mind 
the immaterial form of the movable 
tabernacle with its equipment which 
later on Bezalel made out of material 
objects. 

“If you have followed me, our elabo- 
rate Hebrew ritual and law was revealed 
by God through Moses and is in con- 
formity with nature.” 

There was a moment's silence as his 
auditors considered his words. Then 
one of them spoke up. “Just what did 
you mean when you said Moses became 
pure mind?” 

Philo smiled. “I thought you were 
going to ask me something different, 
that you were going to follow up on 
your question about aspects of the Torah 
which you said were either petty or 
foolish, and demand to know how these 
could have been revealed by the great 
Moses with what you imply is some rela- 
tive imperfection, Perhaps that is the 
intent of your question. But let me an- 
swer both your question and the one | 
have myself raised. 

“It is in the nature of things that 
reason has a double aspect. Each of us 
has had the experience of having some 
specific thought in our mind, but our 
speech or our pen has often, or perhaps 
always, failed to give utterance to our 
thought with exactitude and _ precision. 
Unuttered thought is related to uttered 
thought as a man is to his brother. Un- 
uttered thought is pure, uttered thought 
never free from impurities. 

“If we will apply this, we will under- 
stand the characteristics of the Jewish 
ritual. It was all revealed to Moses, or 
through Moses, and in the process of 


revelation his mind shaped the trans- 
mitted content with precision. But 
Moses, you will recall, had described 
himself, in the usual human fashion 
(Exodus 4:10), as lacking the gift of 
speech, and Aaron was designated to be 
his mouth. Now Aaron, the man who is 
the priest but not the prophet, is the 
brother of Moses; that is to say, Aaron 
utters imperfectly the thoughts which 
Moses conceives perfectly.® ‘For Moses 
is mind at its purest, and Aaron is its 
word, and each has been trained to 
holy things, the mind to grasp them in 
a divine manner and the word to ex- 
press the unworthly ... "® 

“Since the commandments come from 
Moses, from pure mind, then they are 
the product of pure reason. Since the 
ritual is mediated through the priest, 
the specific requirements are those of 
uttered reason, rather than pure reason. 
Now Aaron does not distort Moses; he 
only falls a little short of interpreting 
him. However, when we apply allegory 
to the Aaronic requirements, we can re- 
vert, as it were, from the imperfect 
level of Aaron to Moses, to unuttered 
and therefore pure thought. 

“Moreover, since Moses is purely 
mind, those laws which Moses has re- 
corded through Aaron or through his 
own hand, are the products not only of 
unuttered reason, but of Right Reason 
—orthos logos. What Moses commands 
is reasonable, and Right Reason itself, 
detached from Holy Scripture, would in- 
evitably result in a given problem, in 
that which Moses through Scripture en- 
joins. 

“Scripture therefore is Right Reason. 
Accordingly, any one of us who gets a 
university education (that is, who like 
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Abraham marries Hagar), and who pro- 
ceeds beyond these routine studies into 
true philosophy (that is, supplants 
Hagar by mating with Sarah) can of 
his own thought arrive at the conclu- 
sions in which the Bible has anticipated 
him. 

“Indeed, it is the experience of each 
of us who has a better than average mind 
that initially we mate with Hagar; as 
students we sometimes get so over-en- 
amored of our college education that we 
progress no further; indeed, some of the 
deceived among us spend all their life 
at college, and never pass beyond Hagar. 
The truly wise among us, however, pass 
on to mate with Sarah.” 

The auditor with the foreign accent 
was a little horrified. “Philo, do you 
know what you are saying?” 

Philo smiled benignly. “You are mak- 
ing the usual literal mistake of assuming 
that Hagar and Sarah are women. Do 
you seriously suppose that Scripture in 
telling us of Sarah's afflicting Hagar 
wants to trouble us with some petty 
narrative of feminine jealousy? No; it 
is not women who are spoken of,’ but 
rather minds, the mind at the stage ol 
the university education and the mind 
which has gone on to wisdom. 

“In this latter sense, each of us who 
has a superior mind weds first Hagar 
and begets out of her only sophistry, 
but thereafter some of us go on to wed 
Sarah, out of whom God can graciously 
beget for us the joy of the sage which 
is symbolized by Isaac.” 

“You are hard to follow, Philo”, said 
one of the auditors. 

“No”, said Philo, “not if you will 
keep the allegory straight. Of course 
every now and then I need to assign two 
related though different quantities to 
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the same character, as I have just fin- 
ished doing with Isaac. In his own right 
he is perfection by natural endowment; 
as the offspring of wisdom, he is joy. 
And since none of us begets joy, but 
rather receives it from God, it is mani- 
fest that not we, but God, is the father 
of the joy through the virgin mother 
wisdom.” 

The auditor shook his head. “You 
make it all the harder, Philo.” 

Philo looked sad. “Some of these 
things”, he said, “are clearer when you 
read them than when you hear them”. 

But still another auditor spoke up. 
“Here is where I don’t follow you, 
Philo,” he said. “You say that Right 
Reason yields the same results as the 
Bible. Is that so?” 

Philo nodded. “Yes, I said that. But 
I said more than that. I have said, too, 
that the Bible is a vehicle embodying 
records of revelation.” 

“Aha!” said the auditor. “Now I 
have you. If reason gets you to the same 
result as the Bible, then the Bible is in 
reality reason, and not revelation.” 

Philo smiled tolerantly. “You go far 
down the road to truth, but not quite 
far enough. The Bible is a history of 
revelations. But it is more than that. 
Manifestly, reason, when it rises above 
the obstacles of passion and sense, is 
pure. But the Bible not only contains 
a history of revelation, it is also an in- 
strumentality for achieving continuing 
revelations. ‘Israel’ means ‘one who 
sees God’. A Jew is not simply a person 
who possesses right reason. A Jew is 
one who rises to the climactic quality 
of receiving the vision of God. A Jew 
is one who sees God.” 

One of those present spoke up. “Sees 
God with his eyes?” 

“Of course not”, snapped Philo. 
“Only with the eyes of his higher mind. 
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God is not discernible to the senses. 
The senses can see the effect of God, 
such as creation and the rule of the uni- 
verse, as in the motions of the planets. 
But physical eyes do not see God. God 
is not knowable in the physical world.” 

The same questioner continued. “But 
to see God with the mind—that is in 
reality only to conceive God.” 

“No”, said Philo. “You can speak of 
conceiving God as a mere intellectual 
abstract process. I am, however, talking 
about a moment of vivid experience; re- 
mote though it may be, it is nevertheless 
a specific and definite experience. More 
properly, however, we ought not to say 
that the eye of the higher mind sees 
God, since this would imply that the 
sight is the result of man’s own initia- 
tive; on the contrary, the proper way 
to put it is that God graciously appears 
to the eye of the higher mind.” There 
was a moment of silence as his hearers 
pondered his words. Philo’s voice was 
low, and it quavered with deep emotion. 
“That is the goal of all religious living; 
so to experience God is the true mean- 
ing of Judaism.” 

The voice with the accent interrupted. 
“Do you mean”, he said indignantly, 
“that this experience of God occurs even 
in our day and age?” 

“It does; indeed it must”, said Philo. 

“It cannot”, replied his questioner. 
“What you are describing is the union 
of the prophet with God, and you know 
of course that prophecy ceased in the 
time of Ezra.” 

Philo looked shocked. ‘Where did 
you get that, my dear boy?” he asked. 

“So I was taught in Palestine.” 

Philo shook his head. “I do not doubt 
your honesty, I doubt your accuracy. At 
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any rate, we Alexandrians have a differ- 
ent view. For us it is impossible that 
prophecy should have ceased. Otherwise, 
what goal would there be to religious 
living? Moreover, my dear young man” 
—here Philo’s voice reflected some em- 
barrassment—‘“I know prophecy has not 
ceased. For if it had, how then would I 
have been able, from time to time, to 
experience it? And I attest that I have 
had this experience.” 

The Palestinian was moved by Philo’s 
words, but hardly convinced even by his 
attestation, and there ensued a rather 
long discussion of the nature of pro- 
phecy of the kind which Philo had earli- 
er intimated could be taken for granted. 
It seems to be often the case that the 
discussion of some minor point, believed 
safely traversed by the philosopher, be- 
comes the focus of the attendant minds. 
We can leave off listening to Philo and 
his group, and summarize Philo’s posi- 
tion. 

The Bible is for Philo not alone a 
record of ancient deeds and ancient — 
laws; it is much more than that: it is 
a living, contemporaneous vehicle of 
continuing revelation. A thing is true 
because it is in the Bible; but the truth 
of a thing is capable of corroboration 
by Right Reason. The record of revela- 
tion is a trustworthy one, for it discloses 
not only its own content, but gives the 
prescription whereby a pious person can 
pass through stages of religious ascent 
and, through God’s Grace, receive revel- 
ation too. 

Such, then, is the Bible as the author- 
itative word of God for Philo. It is the 
rational, accurate, truthfully revealed 


and contemporaneously alive vehicle for 
religious living. 
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EARS AGO as I studied the ancient 

Greek civilization, especially Greek 
philosophy and drama, I began to won- 
der about the meaning and validity of 
the claim that Jews are the “chosen 
people”: that God elected the Jews to 
be his “peculiar treasure,” that Israel 
was chosen from among the families of 
the earth'—no greater claim of spiritual 
distinction could possibly be made by 
any people. Yet here I was discovering 
that Jeremiah and Solon were near con- 
temporaries; that Ezekiel lived only 
about a century before Socrates; that 
at the time Ezra was attempting the re- 
storation in Judea, Aristotle was teach- 
ing in the Lyceum. The question came 
to me with startling and shattering 
force: Could it possibly be that the 
Lord of the universe, the Creator of 
light and darkness, the God who brings 
and takes life, that He who has created 
and sustained all things, the heavens 
and the earth and all the host of them 
—that the Creator of the universe and 
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the Lord of history could possibly say: 
“And I will establish My covenant be- 
tween Me and thee’’?? Suppose the an- 
cient Greeks had made the claim of elec- 
tion, would not then the Jews have cause 
to wonder how God could love with a 
special love the people of Homer, He- 
siod, Solon, Pericles, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Aristophanes, Phidias, Heraclitus, 
Euclid, Democritus, Pythagoras, Hero- 
dotus, and Thucydides, and not love 
with an equal love the people of Abra- 
ham, Moses, Joshua, David, Solomon, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Micah, 
Amos, and Jonah? Did the Jews give 
their great spiritual treasure to the world 
under a special providence, while the 
Greeks worked and created without God 
seeing or hearing? True it is that the 
life of Western man would seem empty 
if the Jewish heritage were suddenly 
withdrawn from him, if there were a 
“brain-washing” and the Bible were cast 
out from his mind and heart; but would 
not his life become impoverished, if 
not barren, if the Greek heritage were 
eradicated from his consciousness? 
These questions disturbed me greatly, 
and, I must confess, they still do. And 
some years later, when I began to study 
the literature of Christianity, the elec- 
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tion problem began to disturb me from 
another standpoint. I saw that from the 
point of view of the man who attempted 
to think and live as a Christian, he who 
tried to live a holy life in “the imitation 
of Christ’”—say a Saint Francis of Assisi, 
an Albert Schweitzer, a Tolstoy, or a 
humble carpenter or cobbler—a Chris- 
tian Bontshe Schweig—the rejection of 
Jesus by his own people must seem to 
have been, as John C. Bennett expresses 
it, “strangely providential,” for this 
meant that Jesus “belonged to no na- 
tional group”; no race or nation or class 
could lay special claim to him; he be- 
longed “to all who received him, who 
believed on his name,” for to all such 
persons “he gave power to become chil- 
dren of God.” Could it be, I asked my- 
self, that God had no hand in all this; 
that God, as it were, looked the other 
way as Saul of Tarsus became Paul, the 
bearer, in some way, of the name of the 
Living God to Cyprus and Salamis and 
Galatia and Lystra and countless other 
places, remote and near, where men had 
not heard that name before? Is it pos- 
sible that the Righteous Ruler of the 
universe—not a local deity, a mere tri- 
bal god—could have dropped an iron 
curtain before His mind’s eye so that 
He would know what Jonah did, but 
not what Paul did? Could the Lord of 
whom we say “Blessed art thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the Universe, Who 
openest the eyes of the blind” have been 
indifferent when the eyes of blind bar- 
barians were opened to a vision of His 
kingdom and power and glory? 

And then my perplexity was com- 
pounded even more when I learned how 
radically pluralistic must be the man 
who adhered to the philosophy of demo- 
cracy. For this philosophy starts from 
the premise that Nature and Nature's 


God had created all men equal; that 
every man anywhere and any time is 
made in the image of God; that God is 
equally solicitous for the welfare of 
every race, nation, and tribe—that all 
people and all men have their place in 
the sun; that God wants variety and 
differences, for otherwise He would have 
made a different kind of world. When 
it was asked, “From which part of the 
earth’s surface did God gather the dust 
from which He made the first man?” 
Rabbi Meir answered, “From every part 
of the habitable earth was the dust taken 
for the formation of Adam,” so that men 
everywhere are brothers—yet different 
one from the other. Had God wanted 
uniformity He could have made Adam 
of an unmixed dust, then each man 
would resemble every other man, even 
as one coin resembles all other coins 
struck from the same die. 

Finally, there was the problem of 
squaring the doctrine of the election 
of Israel with a world view of history. 
As long as one’s interest in history is’ 
limited to the biblical period, it may 
be possible to look upon all recorded 
events as revolving about Israel. God 
could then use Ethiopia or Assyria as 
actors in an Israel-centered drama. In 
such a world, America, Siam, Japan, 
China, and India do not exist. But can 
one be so parochial-minded as to be- 
lieve that the Jewish people are today 
at the center of events as these happen 
before God? Does God see the sun rise 
and set primarily for the sake of His 
people, Israel? Is Communist China, 
e.g., significant only as it serves God's 
purpose for the role and destiny of Is- 
rael? To believe this today is to make 
of God, the Creator and Ruler of the 
universe, a mere means to Israel's ends; 
and even though these ends may be 
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posited by God and not by Israel, this 
view reduces the moral power of God 
to that of a tribal deity with imperial- 
istic pretensions. To believe in such a 
God is to blaspheme; for it means mak- 
ing Israel greater than God Himself, 
even as the folk imagination has at 
times made God subject to His Torah 
—a captive of His own creature. 

How does one solve these problems? 

The early Christians, who were also 
Jews, thought that they solved the prob- 
lem through interpreting the covenant 
with Israel in such a way as to make 
possible a “new covenant.” In chapter 
9 of the Epistle to the Romans, Paul 
gives what has become the classical 
Christian position. God chose Abraham, 
but not for the personal aggrandize- 
ment of Abraham; rather, he was chosen 
so that in him and in his seed all fami- 
lies of the earth may be blessed. The 
covenant was not handed down to Ish- 
mael, the first-born son of Abraham, but 
to Isaac; not to Esau, who was equally 
with Jacob seed of Isaac, but only to 
Jacob. At Sinai, Israel was again chosen, 
but not because it deserved any special 
favor and not for itself, but as a means 
of blessing to the other nations. Israel 
as a nation, as a collectivity, failed to 
be the blessing, but here and there were 
individuals who lived up to the promise 
of “all that the Lord hath spoken we 
will do.” Such persons were the “rem- 
nant,” of whom the great prophets 
spoke, and it was the remnant who bore 
the covenant; they were the kernel, and 
the rest were the husk— “for they are 
not all Israel that are of Israel.’* Elec- 
tion, then, is not a virtue that is attached 
to a nation or group; it is personal. God 
chose Israel, true enough; but the indi- 
vidual Jew must choose God, or the 
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covenant is not effective. Election be- 
comes, thus, a matter of inner convic- 
tion, personal faith or commitment. 
This inward faith, after Paul, is built 
on Christ; and the Church, as a volun- 
tary congregation of believers, is the 
“new Israel,” bound to God by the “new 
covenant.” Everyone, without regard 
to race or nation or class or language, 
Greek or Jew, bound or free, may elect 
himself into the “new Israel” and _ be- 
come bound by the “new covenant.” 
Self-election, by the grace of God, dis- 
places, in the Christian view, election by 
God, by the grace of God; and each 
believer becomes a “vessel of election” 
to bear Christ’s name to the Gentiles. 

This view leaves the Jew standing 
outside the covenant, old or new, for 
the old covenant no longer, since the 
coming of Christ, obtains, and the Jew’s 
stiff-neckedness excludes him from the 
“new covenant.” But each Jew can by 
his own will choose to become a mem- 
ber of the “new Israel,” and it is the 
mission of Christians to bring this about. 

But the Christian claim of election 
does not, for the Christian, solve the 
problems that we have stated: (1) Be- 
fore the Christian era, were the Jews 
alone the chosen people? Were the 
Greeks, e.g., not, in some significant 
sense, also chosen by God? (2) Does 
God love only the Christian saint? Does 
God not have a special love for saints 
and good, decent people wherever He 
may find them, within or without a de- 
signated church? Is there no salvation 
for the righteous Jew, Hindu, Moslem, 
or “humanist?” (3) In a world of 
“united nations,” in which a man is a 
man “for a’ that” and the equal of every 
other man, can it be maintained that 
God has “elected” only those who are 
members of the Christian church? And, 
by the way, which church is the true 
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Christian church? For even among 
those who profess to be Christians there 
are rival claimants for the covenant and 
the election. The democratic challenge 
thus faces the Christian in a two-fold 
way: (a) In relation to other Chris- 
tian denominations, and (b) in rela- 
tion to the whole non-Christian world. 
(4) Does God manipulate history, in 
some sense or other, so that His elect 
will ever remain at its center? Is there 
a special providence that looks after 
His chosen church? 

St. Paul thought he was solving the 
problem of the covenant by his Janus- 
faced interpretation of the election doc- 
trine, which makes it look two ways— 
the old way and the new. It is no solu- 
tion, however; it only aggravates the 
quarrel between Jew and Christian over 
who enjoys the election and the cove- 
nant. Each now claims to be the Israel, 
the people of the covenant. The substi- 
tution of a church for a nation-church 
does not eradicate or even lessen the 
“scandal” of the doctrine of election. 

The rabbis themselves were to a de- 
gree aware of this problem. They satis- 
fied themselves by emphasizing that Is- 
rael was elected not for honor but for 
service. Israel was called upon to be a 
holy nation, a kingdom of priests. It 
was no life of ease and luxury to which 
they were called. To live by the word 
of God may mean living on a morsel of 
bread; and to have honor in the eyes of 
God may mean to have shame in the 
eyes of men. The Jews were clected to 
be servants to God and not to be rulers 
of men; the election offers no privileges, 
it only imposes duties. The only crown 
that Israel can wear is “the crown of a 
good name” as Israel lives in a way that 
sanctifies the Name, and Israel can do 
this only if all its deeds are done for 
the sake of heaven. The life lived in 
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accordance with the Torah is a hard life 
—no other people “allowed” itself to be 
chosen for this covenanted way of life. 
This interpretation removes the possi- 
bility of Israel claiming to be a Herren- 
volk, It removes from the election any 
taint of conscious race superiority or 
national arrogance. It leaves, however, 
the mission of Israel at the center of the 
universe. Not the messenger, but the 
message, is to be honored; the world 
exists not for the sake of Israel but for 
the sake of the holy life to which Israel 
is dedicated. But insofar as the message 
must be borne by a messenger, insofar 
as the holy life must be lived by people 
of flesh and blood and bone, Israel sig- 
nificantly stands at the center of crea- 
tion. A man is elected President of a 
country not so that he may live in an 
Executive Mansion and exercise the pre- 
rogatives of rulership; no, he is elected 
for service—he must work harder, worry 
more, and often suffer more—e.g., Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson— 
than most men. He is elected for serv- 
ice—that is what Israel says of its own 
election; but how can one_ possibly 
escape from concluding that pre-eminent 
dignity and honor must enwrap him 
whom God has chosen for a mission? 
He who is chosen may be “despised and 
rejected of men,” but before God he has 
the riches of royal glory and the splen- 
dor and pomp of majesty; and “if God 
be for us, who can be against us?”*— 
or rather if God be for us, what does it 
matter if all others are against us? 
The rabbinic interpretation of elec- 
tion is, however, a necessary one, for it 
puts the emphasis where it belongs—on 
service and not on prerogatives. If the 
President were elected for anything other 
than service, he would be unbearable; 
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the election concept would then be 
totally discredited. It is the same with 
the election of Israel. The doctrine can 
be saved only by the interpretation made 
by the rabbis—an interpretation entirely 
in the spirit of the Bible: Israel was 
elected to live up to its promise “to do 
and to obey” “all that the Lord has 
spoken.” 

But the rabbinical interpretation, 
though a necessary one, is insufficient, 
for it leaves our questions unanswered: 
the unity of God, creator and ruler of 
the universe, and the election of any one 
people, even if the election is for serv- 
ice, are inconsistent one with the other. 

Rab Saadya Gaon, it seems to me, was 
also troubled by this problem. The pas- 
sage in Deuteronomy, “For the portion 
of the Lord is His people, Jacob the 
lot of His inheritance,” provided him 
with a text around which he wove an 
extremely significant homily. “As re- 
gards (the matter of) possession,” says 
R. Saadya, “inasmuch as all creatures 
are God's creation and handiwork, it is 
not seemly for us to say that He 
possesses one thing (Israel) to the ex- 
clusion of another, nor that He pos- 
sesses the one (Israel) to a greater and 
the other to a lesser degree. If we, nev- 
ertheless, see the Scriptures assert that 
a certain people (Israel) is His pecu- 
liar property and His possession and His 
portion and inheritance . . .—that is done 
merely as a means of conferring honor 
and distinction. For, as appears to us, 
every man’s portion and lot are precious 
to Him. Nay, the Scriptures even go so 
far as to declare God, too, figuratively 
to be the lot of the pious and their por- 
tion, as they do in their statement: ‘O 
Lord, the portion of mine inheritance 
and of my cup.’ This is, therefore, also 
an expression of special devotion and 
esteem.” Furthermore, says R. Saadya, 


Scripture speaks of “the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob.” Is He not 
the God of all men, of all creation? Yet 
the Scriptural designation of God as 
the God of Israel “is entirely in order,” 
says R. Saadya, “since God is the Master 
of all.” When Scripture, then, says 
“God of Abraham” or “God of Israel” 
it merely intends to use “an expression 
of His esteem and high regard.’’5 

In other words, what these passages 
mean, I think, is that the election of Is- 
rael by no means implies the rejection 
of the rest of mankind, no more than 
saying “God of Abraham” means that 
God is not the God of Terah, Abra- 
ham’s idol-worshipping father. Israel 
was chosen by God for a special purpose, 
and Scripture is the record, in part, of 
Israel's mission. It is, therefore, proper 
in this context, to speak of Israel as 
God’s “peculiar treasure” or “‘posses- 
sion.”” In other contexts, other people 
may be equally God's “peculiar trea- 
sure.” God is the God of all mankind, 
and “the worth of each man and his lot 
are equally precious before Him.” All 
men are equally His creatures; God does 
not possess one people or one man to a 
greater and the other people or the other 
man to a lesser degree. Israel is con- 
scious of the fact that God delivered 
them from Egypt. But God also deliv- 
ered the Philistines from Caphtor and 
the Syrians from Kir. There is nothing 
that can keep the Philistines from say 
ing: “I will sing to the Lord, for he has 
triumphed gloriously; the horse and his 
rider he has thrown into the sea." Had 
the Philistines seen “the great work 
which the Lord did” against Caphtor 
they, too, would have sung of their ck 
5 Saadya Gaon, Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 
Treatise 2, Ch. XI. 
6 Exodus 15:1 
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liverance in the manner of Moses. So, 
too, the Syrians, and the Persians, and 
the Egyptians, and the Greeks: God 
possesses them all and equally, and each, 
in one context or another, is God’s “pe- 
culiar treasure.” Damascus is punished 
“because they threshed Gilead with 
threshing instruments of iron.’’? Gaza 
is punished because “they carried away 
captive the whole people to deliver them 
up to Edom”; and Nineveh might have 
been punished had its people not 
listened to Jonah. God is the Lord of 
all history; had the history of Egypt or 
Greece been written from the stand- 
point of God, each of them would have 
had a Bible. They lacked, however, the 
consciousness of their dependence upon 
God, and so their Bibles remain unwrit- 
ten—the deliverance of the Philistines 
from Caphtor and of the Syrians from 
Kir remains unsung. Just as every man 
can say to God: “My Father,” so every 
people can say: “Our God, and God of 
our fathers.”” The only requisite is the 
consciousness of one’s relation to God— 
a relation which makes every man and 
every people God's “peculiar treasure,” 
His “chosen people.” God's covenants 
may be oral as well as written, implied 
as well as expressed. God had a mission 
for the Greeks, just as he had for Israel; 
and perhaps God has a mission for 
America, “‘the new nation,” as Emerson 
said: “to liberate, to abolish kingcraft, 
priestcraft, caste, monopoly; to pull 
down the gallows, to burn up the bloody 
statute book, to take in the immigrant, 
to open the doors of the sea and the 
fields of the earth... . ” 

This concept of a multiple election 
was, I think, partially seen by the great 
R. Saadya. It was also, in a limited way, 
projected by the Renaissance French 
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theologian, mystic and orientalist, Guil- 
laume Postel, who argued that the Mos- 
lems had come into a covenant with 
God, for everywhere they were waging 
war on all idolators and temples of idols, 


and bringing to men a knowledge and 
love of God. 


But it remained for Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis to state clearly this concept. | 


give here in full his statement on this 
topic: 


I should think it presumptuous for 
any people in this century to assert 
that it alone had a mission for all 
peoples, but that none of the other 
peoples had any mission for it. Every 
people, it is becoming more and more 
evident, has its own character. And 
insofar as it has a character of its own 
it has a mission. For it has that elu- 
sive something, its essence, which the 
other peoples do not have and of 
which they may stand in need. But 
all other peoples should have those 
elusive somethings, of some of which 
the Jewish people certainly stand in 
need. In the realm of things material 
one people may be a solitary benefac- 
tor and not a beneficiary. In the realm 
of the spirit there is no such solitary 
philanthropist. Here all peoples give 
and take, some more and some less, 
each giving what it has, and if it is 
wise it takes what it needs. 

The experience of the Jewish 
people is unique. It is Jewish. Con- 
sequently the Jews have much to con- 
tribute toward the solution of the 
problems that perplex and confound 
all men. As a comparatively small 
people the Jewish people may be in a 
position to do better than bigger 
peoples. Palestine, when the Jews 
constitute the majority there, may, 
because of its very smallness, serve 
as a laboratory for some far-reaching 
experiments in democracy and social 
justice. But let us not forget that 
there are other small peoples who 
have in recent decades performed 
miracles in soil reclamation, in the 
rebuilding of their lands and peoples, 
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and in advancing popular education 
and democratic ideals. Nor can we as 
Americans forget what our country 
has already done for the world and 
what it may yet do. The Pilgrim 
Fathers, in their day, and many of 
our most representative men since 
then, all conceived of America as 
God's gift to humanity. President 
Wilson spoke with deep conviction of 
America’s mission. Perhaps Mr. Wil- 
son had learned to speak this way 
because he was a constant reader of 
the Bible. Well then, let us teach 
all peoples that they are all chosen, 
and that each has a mission for all. 
I should prefer such an effort to that 
of boasting of our election. 

And at another time Justice Brandeis 


said: “If the Greeks and Romans had 
been favorably disposed toward the 
Jews and there had been understanding 
and sympathy on both sides, the rabbis 
would have recognized the immense 
contributions those two peoples made 
to the advancement of civilization, and 
might not perhaps have rejected the 
possibility of their having been ‘chosen’ 
in some way.” 

Israel requires—as does every people— 
the doctrine of election; but there is 
nothing in the genius of Judaism that 
makes impossible or undesirable a _ be- 
lief that other peoples, too, have been 
chosen, only we are not God and we do 
not know all His ways, His plans, His 
thoughts; yet we know enough to be- 
lieve that God is, in some significant 


sense, the Lord of all history, and so no 
one people can rightly claim to be at 
the center of all history, especially if the 
mission of this people is to serve all 
others—a means to an end cannot be the 
center of all history. Perhaps there is 
no one center; perhaps God sees many 
centers; or maybe the center is yet to be 
made, when it will no longer be neces- 
sary—when God's righteous rule will 
prevail throughout the world in the 
Kingdom which is yet to come; for then 
only will it be seen by all that “There 
are varieties of gifts but the same 
Spirit.”"5 Then will it be clear that Walt 
Whitman spoke as a prophet when he 
said that there are “unnumbered su- 
premes” and “that one does not counter- 
vail another.” As in the legend of Sala- 
din and the three rings, each people 
will be able to say that it has the true 
inheritance, God’s true law and com- 
mandments—and God will sustain the 
claims of each. My election is not 
negated or diminished when I know 
that others, too, have been elected by 
God; nor are our differences wiped out. 
On the contrary, as we recognize each 
other’s quality of chosenness, we see that 
our right to be different—our right to 
be differently gifted—is rooted in the 
very nature of things as God created 
them. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


SAMUEL HUGO BERGMAN 


he foundation of all religious life 

is the encounter between God and 
man. Without such an encounter, reli- 
gion would be no more than an illusion, 
a deception or a self-deception. But if 
we regard the traditional relation be- 
tween philosophy and religion from 
this point of view, we note the curious 
fact that the great philosophers of the 
18th and early 19th century, the period 
in which the decisive debate between the 
two spiritual powers took place, failed 
to see just this moment of encounter. 
Kant speaks of the “alleged encounter”, 
the “vermeintlicher Umgang” with God. 
The speculative idealist philosophers of 
the early 19th century all began as 
theologians. But even in them we look 
in vain for an understanding of the 
moment of encounter as the source of 
religion. They did not see religion as 
a domain in its own right. Philosophy, 
for them, claims the sole and ultimate 
authority of knowledge. 

The idealist philosopher looks with 
contempt or condescension from the 
heights of his conceptual world at the 
seeming reality represented for the reli- 
gious man through a “religious experi- 
ence.” But reality wreaks its vengeance 
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on the philosopher. Discursive knowl- 
edge fails as an organ for grasping real- 
ity. As long as we entrust ourselves to 
discursive thinking only we remain 
within the web of logical relations with- 
out substance. We ourselves are then 
nothing but points in a network of re- 
lations, that have no substance in them- 
selves. We cannot arrive at existence by 
proofs. Proof is an organ unsuitable for 
the comprehension of reality. As we 
cannot see with our ears nor hear with 
our eyes, even so we cannot perceive 
reality through proofs. The under- 
standing enables us to think but it 
cannot give us existence. 

In general, reality is given to us 
through our senses. Science controls and 
criticises the data given by them, but it 
cannot replace them. Now the main 
contention of all religion is that reality 
is not exhausted by the senses, but that 
there is another reality behind the sen- 
sible, and that this is also revealed to 
us. 

We are told by opponents that we are 
dealing here with an illusion and that 
there is no possibility of proving the 
objective reality of this “religious exper- 
ience” through any means of criticism. 
We must admit that this objection is 
justified in principle. Against an illu- 
sion in the domain of sense-experience 
we are better armed than here, because 
sense-experience is a common experi- 
ence. What is seen by one person, is 
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also seen by the other, if they find them- 
selves in the same place. Sense-data are 
intersubjective and, therefore, all the 
means of criticism and control can be 
applied to them. But when we are con- 
cerned with religious experience such 
control cannot be carried through on 
principle since religious experience is by 
its very nature not public, not intersub- 
jective. It is not shared in common. 
For example the voice heard by the boy 
Samuel (I Samuel 3), the call of God, is, 
according to the Bible itself, not heard 
by Eli who is present. Thus religious 
experience is at a disadvantage in com- 
parison with sense-experience as con- 
cerns the possibility of objective control. 

We use sense-data as the material out 
of which we build our world of experi- 
ence. The objects which surround us 
are the points of intersection of differ- 
ent laws connecting our sensual experi- 
ence. The table e.g. is an object on 
which we can put another object so that 
it does not fall—and this is verified by a 
certain sense-experience. Or the table is 
a piece of furniture on which I can 
write or lean etc. The ‘can’ represents 
here a reference to certain physical laws. 
The ‘table’ is the point where these laws 
meet. From this aspect the objects ol 
our environment are logical constructs 
directed to the end of coordinating our 
sense-perceptions. Their cognition or 
rather construction is mediated. 

These constructs are as intersubjec- 
tive as our sense-experiences are. But 
we do not live in this world of artificial 
constructed objects. The fellow-man or 
fellow-creature whom we meet is not a 
construct made out of sensual experi- 
ences like the table. The direct experi- 
ence of a talk with a friend, of a hand- 
shake, give us directly—and not through 
the detour of a logical construction—the 
certainty of the presence of the Thou. 


Reality is here given directly in the en- 
counter. 

This, however, is also of decisive im- 
portance for the understanding of the 
religious experience. Immediate exper- 
ience is subjective. Our original atti- 
tude to the world is a constant dialogue. 
A child at play is in ceaseless dialogue 
with the world, it speaks to things and 
the things speak to it. The child knows 
no dumb things. The child lives in the 
‘vocative’ (E. Rosenstock). The rela- 
tion I-Thou is the fundamental rela- 
tion from which the relation I-he, I- 
world, I-object is only derived (Buber) . 
The grown-up speaks mostly about 
things and not to them. Those things 
are, it is true, intersubjective, but they 
are a product of an abstraction. 

The world of which the scientist 
speaks is an abstraction, an artifact of 
our concepts. Immediately, we live in 
the world of the dialogue, but we inces- 
santly transform the relation I-Thou 
(which is ‘subjective’) into the ‘objec- 
tive’ relation I-it. 

There are, so to speak, two worlds. An 
example from Rosenstock-Huessy’s book 
Der Atem des Geistes: The physician 
who fights for the life of his patient 
and the same physician who afterwards 
deals with the “case” in a_ scientific 
paper; or the statesman who saves his 
country and the same statesman who 
later writes his memoirs, live in two 
different worlds. And even so, the man 
in prayer who calls to God from the 
depth of his heart and the philosopher 
who philosophizes about Him. These 
are two worlds: the world of the imme- 
diate call and the world of the “objec- 
tive” description. That is the difference 
in Pascal's “God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob” and ‘the God of the Philosoph- 
ers’. The philosopher is forced to speak 
about God in the third person, but the 
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man in prayer knows God through his 
personal encounter. Rosenstock rightly 
says: “He who has never prayed, to him 
the meaning of the name of God is 
closed even if he would search through 
all the dictionaries.” 

Thus we must admit that philosophy 
and religion are two totally divorced 
fields. Is this division the last word? 

Philosophers have attempted to find 
a modus vivendi by confining religion 
to the field of morals. But this modus 
vivendi is not acceptable to the reli- 
gious man. He is a “realist” in the sim- 
ple meaning that, as a believer, he en- 
counters realities pure and simple. To 
the man who is praying in the right 
way, the presence of God is totally cer- 
tain, he prays out of his belief and be- 
lieves out of his prayer. He is far more 
certain of the existence of God than of 
the existence of the external world. 

But it is just this realism which the 
philosopher will not admit. He reserves 
to himself the right to “test” the truth- 
claim of the believer. Here, however, we 
meet the paradox that this truth-claim 
can in no way be tested from the outside, 
by the non-believer. But philosophy 
lays claim to exclusive authority of rea- 
son. From this point of view it was 
fully consistent when Feuerbach or 
Freud explained religion as an illusion 
or when Santayana said that religion is 
poetry that pretends to be science. It 
is from this viewpoint that Kant argues 
against Jacobi: “If the right of reason 
to speak first, is disputed, then the gate 
is thrown open for all fanaticism, super- 
stition and even heresy.” Kant has 
pointed even to the political danger in- 
volved in the abrogation of the right of 
reason to be the last tribunal of truth. 

We will have to agree that Kant is 
right in his apprehensions. There is the 
danger that belief—being subjective and 


not intersubjective—will break up the 
communication between man and man. 
But on the other hand we would not 
be justified should we, in view of this 
danger, block the way to sources of cog- 
nition which are open or may be open 
only to individuals. 

But still the danger exists, religious 
belief is subjective and not a common 
property. True religion resists systema- 
tization which would formulate it in 
theses of general validity. 

It is true: there are discussions be- 
tween the different religions and their 
dogmatics. But these discussions—if they 
are not restricted to the interpretation 
of a common sacred text—are conducted 
in the void, where no communication 
exists. If there is no common religious 
experience and if each individual refers 
to the encounter he had and the others 
had not—how can there be room for a 
discussion? Philosophers can have dis- 
cussions because they stand on the com- 
mon ground of reason; religions cannot 
dispute each other significantly. The 
question, if one religion is more true 
than another, is senseless. There is no 
criterion whereby to decide the issue. We 
could only say—with the Talmud—both 
are words of the living God. The ques- 
tion may be asked: How can it happen 
that God reveals himself in so many 
different forms? This question however, 
cannot be answered by man. All revela- 
tions ,manifold and even seemingly con- 
tradictory as they may be, are revelations 
of one God. We do not understand their 
unity and still we are sure of it, and this 
our certainty is itself an act of faith. 
Thus, a new sort of tolerance follows. 
The tolerance proclaimed by the 18th 
century had its roots in indifference to- 
wards religion. But here a tolerance is 
sought that originates in a maximal 
affirmation of religion. We renounce the 
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thesis of the Middle Ages that only one 
religion can be true. Quite the con- 
trary: the more the historic religions 
will probe their roots of immediate ex- 
perience, the more they will reveal the 
common subterranean ground and come 
nearer to each other in the direction to- 
wards a common total revelation. Unum 
est divisionum verbum in omnibus re- 
lucens (Cusanus). Reason itself is one 
of God’s revelations. So there must be, 
in the end, a unity between reason and 
religious revelation too. But how; 
Philosophy is an intersubjective system 
and at least pretends to become a total- 
ity of objective truths. Religion is a 
way towards the encounter with God or 
in the light of the encounter. What can 
a unity of these two mean? 

The unity cannot be a unity of two 
speculative systems, it must be a unity 
brought about in the heart of man, who 
knows both: science and its limits, and 
the dialogue of man with God in prayer 
and its difficulties. ‘—The cooperation be- 
tween science and religion takes its place 
in the soul of the believing philosopher. 

Nicholas Cusanus distinguished be- 
tween knowing ignorance and ignorant 
knowledge. All science, including phil- 
osophy, is ignorant knowledge which 
although valid, cannot penetrate to the 
roots of the world. Faith is ignorance, 
but ignorance that penetrates to the 
roots. Philosophy and faith meet with- 
in the soul of the believing philosopher. 
The cooperation between these two 
powers can work from two sides, from 
philosophy to religion and from religion 
to philosophy. Philosophy and science 
in general have a great task to fulfill 
toward religion. I will mention but two. 

A genuine philosophy can prepare 
the way for faith by pointing out the 
limits immanent in knowledge. The 


problem of those limits is purely philoso- 
phic, and must be answered in an objec- 
tive and scientific way. The answer will 
remove such obstacles as obstruct faith, 
obstacles originating in a totalitarian 
conception of philosophy as all compre- 
hensive. Philosophy understanding it- 
self and its limits becomes “the precur- 
sor of faith’ (M. Blondel). 

The “encounter” is the matter of an 
instant and may be gone no sooner than 
it has arrived. Religion based on the 
encounter cannot, however, forego the 
effort to interpret and communicate the 
experience. And what instruments are 
given to man for this necessary com- 
munication which alone enable him to 
speak about the experience that hap- 
pened in solitude, to other men, if not 
the concepts of philosophy and the tool 
of language? There is, of course, a great 
danger inherent in this translation: 
that rationalized theology with its “hair- 
splitting logic’ (Luther) take the place 
of the immediate experience. But the 
renunciation of rationalization would 
condemn the religious man to solitude. 

What is the duty of religion toward 
science and philosophy? Augustine's 
statement “I believe in order that | 
should understand” shows the way. Once 
the content of religion is given to men 
in the act of revelation, the believing 
scientist will try to grasp this content 
through his reason, thereby transform- 
ing it from a subjective possession into 
an intersubjective possession which can, 
in turn, be transmitted even to those 
who were not graced with revelation, 
even though the transmitted may only 
take the form of an heuristic hypothesis. 
The history of the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages is an attempt to grasp the 


contents of the _ Biblical revelation 


through the organ of reason. That does 
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not mean that the attempt to rational- 
ize the content of revelation will com- 
pletely succeed, but faith puts a task to 
philosophy and science: to extract from 
it and to render intelligible whatever 
reason Can grasp with its own resources. 

Naturally, there remains the danger 
that the intellect will put itself in the 
place of spirit and that it will regard 
all content given through spiritual in- 
spiration as a mass of superstitious be- 
lief; or will try to replace the question 
of truth with psychological considera- 
tions and search the psychological gene- 
sis of religious life in order thus to free 
itself from its challenge. 

But the genuine obligation of the in- 
tellect to the spiritual experience must 
be positive. The intellect cannot open 
the doors to spiritual experience; never- 
theless, if it understands its task it will 
tell man: I have transformed part of 
the spiritual experience in the form ol 
the intellectual. If you want to go fur- 
ther, you must find a way which lies 
beyond my limits. 

We were forced to concede that it is 
not in the nature of the intellect to pene- 
trate the religious experience. If phil- 
osophy does not want to accept as de- 
finitive the existence of the abyss be- 
tween these two realms, then it must 
seek a way to expand its boundaries and 
to strengthen its light. Is there such a 
way of enlarging our consciousness? 

It seems that the static character of 
Wesetrn philosophy was the deepest rea- 
son why it could not do justice to the 
problem of religion. Philosophy did not 


dare to say to men: Your understand- 
ing does not suffice to answer the ques- 
tion which faith raises. Your mind is 
at present not adequate to this task. 
You must transform yourself, if you wish 
to become an adequate instrument for 
the solution of the problems which meta- 
physics put before us. 

With the conception of “objectivity” 
of science prevailing to-day it would be 
unheard of if a philosopher would say 
to his students: “If you want to suc- 
ceed on the path of knowledge then 
you must accomplish a transformation 
in your life; you must keep yourself 
clear from any lie, you must cease to live 
in your little | and its wishes, you must 
try to identify yourself with the great all 
comprehensing I. Seek God, pray.” The 
Western philosopher will not say this 
to his students. More correctly: phil- 
osophers have said this or things similar 
but only in their courses in ethics and 
not in epistemology and metaphysics. 
It never occurred to them that an inner 
self-transformation might perhaps be 
neceessary if the human intellect is to 
overleap its narrow boundaries. In this 
way philosophy remained barren and 
to-day stands bereft of counsel before 
problems which were raised by the 
mighty revolutionary transformation of 
our way of life. Perhaps this great ex- 
ternal revolution must be answered by 
an equally great inner revolution in our 
consciousness which finally will bridge 
the abyss that presently separates phil- 
osophy and religion. 
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ince the earliest stages of Jewish reli- 
S gious history, the two antipodal 
trends of Charisma and Discipline have 
stood opposed to each other ever threat- 
ening to precipitate a major crisis. Ever 
since “Eldad and Medad prophesied in 
the camp” and Moses rejected Joshua's 
plea “to shut them up” (Numbers I1: 
27-29) there has been tension in Juda- 
ism. 

In one way or another, the struggle 
between Charisma and Discipline has 
at all times been a major issue. Char- 
isma is the principle of the elect who are 
moved and sustained by a force known 
only to themselves. Without this mysti- 
cal fire, which seizes man and _ leads 
him out of himself, religion would soon 
lose its power. The main weakness in- 
herent in the religious situation of our 
time is precisely the absence of stress 
on the element of personal, inward ex- 
perience where “the soul is athirst for 
God.” And yet, when this element domi- 
nates it invariably seeks to reduce re- 
ligion to an intuitional experience bare 
of all concrete forms. However, in Ju- 
daism as the religion of history, tradi- 
tion has always played a major part 
even in the various forms of Jewish mys- 
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ticism, and the Jewish mystic has always 
remained rooted in it. Indeed, in the 
words of G. Scholem, to the Jewish mys- 
tic, tradition coincided with his highest 
intuitive experience. 

There are periods in the history of 
mankind in which the spirit of man 
turns radically to the unfathomable and 
impenetrable, the baffling and inscru- 
table wonders of the world. In such a 
situation man attempts to penetrate “the 
dark veil that intercepts the blaze of 
Heaven's mysterious purposes and ways” 
(Cowper), to grasp that which is beyond 
comprehension, and to obtain a glimpse 
into the unknowable. In the history of 
Western civilization, such periods occur- 
red at the close of antiquity and the 
break-up of the Middle Ages, thus in 
each instance coinciding with the col- 
lapse of an established social order. In 
Jewish history, it is significant that the 
rise to power and popularity of mysti- 
cism in its Hasidic garb came about at 
the time the Polish body politic had 
entered upon a process of moral and 
political disintegration. 

The rampant anarchy of the time 
sprang from the decay of social morality 
within and from oppression by enemies 
without. The thirteen million serfs who 
constituted the vast majority of the 
population of Poland were ruled by a 
minority. In the rural district, the Jew 
was the serf of his landowner, while in 
the towns he was harassed by the mer- 
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chant guilds and trade unions which in 
compliance with the medieval maxim 
were intent upon keeping the “infidels” 
in a state of misery and humiliation. 
Thus, in the country which once had 
been a haven of refuge to the oppressed 
and exiled, the Damoclean sword of 
blood libels, rigged trials, torture and 
death hung over the head of every Jew- 
ish individual, and in the Polish Uk- 
raine particularly where the memory of 
Bogdan Khmelnitzki was still alive, 
Haidamaks or Russian brigand bands 
were destroying towns and villages and 
slaying and robbing both Pans and Jews. 
The nadir of half a century of chaos 
was reached with the dismemberment of 
the state by Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
the great powers of the day. It was a 
sad spectacle of crying injustice which 
unfolded before the very eyes of a civil- 
ized Western world of bewildered be- 
lievers in the advent of the age of en- 
lightened morality. The destruction of 
the arbitrary, oppressive regime by the 
application of the same baneful princi- 
ple of might is right, which had hither- 
to been at the root of the Jews’ own 
suffering, must have strengthened in the 
hearts of many the belief that ultimate- 
ly there is divine retribution, slowly 
though the mills of God may grind. 

A brief sketch of the bitter historic 
conflict engendered by the rise of Hasi- 
dism will serve to highlight the actual 
points of divergence that emerged be- 
tween it and traditional rabbinic Ju- 
daism. 

It was within the small space of time 
that encompasses less than a generation 
that the Hasidic sect had developed from 
insignificant beginnings in Poland to 
tangible existence even in White Russia 
and Lithuania. The discovery of the 
dissenting brotherhood in the latter, the 
very heart of the Mithnagdic citadel, 


brought upon them the highest ecclesi- 
astical censure, namely the ban, which 
usually meant virtual exclusion from the 
Jewish community and complete social 
ostracism, 

An epistle dated the eighth of lyar 
5532 (1772), which emanated from the 
circle around the revered Gaon of Vilna, 
contained the story of the unorthodox, 
strange behavior of the sectarians, the 
punishment meted out to some of their 
leaders, among whom were converts from 
the flower of rabbinic scholarship, and 
the excommunication of the entire 
group. The epistle was dispatched to 
the prominent community of Brody in 
East Galicia, whose rabbinate and lay 
leadership, six weeks later, proclaimed 
the ban against the sect. This occur- 
rence took place on the twentieth of 
Sivan, a day appointed by Poland's Jews 
for fasting to commemorate the martyr- 
dom at the hands of Khmelnitzky’s Cos- 
sacks in 1648. 

The din of the raging controversy of 
1772 stirred Jacob-Joseph ha-Cohen, 
rabbi of Polonoye in Wolynia, to enter 
the literary arena. In his Sefer Toledoth 
Jacob Joseph, a book of sermons pub- 
lished in 1780, the rabbi of Polonoye 
terms the adversaries of Hasidism “devils 
who work havoc in the vineyard of the 
Lord,” and rebukes those scholars who 
study the Torah not for its own sake but 
for personal ends. At the same time, he 
advises all not to overdo their studies 
but to mix freely with other people. 
Sensitive to the injustices to which he 
had been subjected as a scholar, Rabbi 
Jacob-Joseph proclaims the actual ex- 
istence of a threefold Galuth: that of 


Israel among the nations; that of the 
average scholar among the ordinary un- 
learned folk; and finally, the Galuth of 
the pious scholar among the impious 
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ones (hakhamim leharea sheydin yehu- 
dain). The author of Toledoth pours 
out his wrath upon the ‘‘devils” in the 
disguise of scholars, the “pseudo-intel- 
lectuals” who indulge in a kind of 
solemn sham and vain glory, idle boast- 
ing and self-righteousness. He sees schol- 
ars whose labors seem mere mental gym- 
nastics without bearing on their per- 
sonal conduct, people who know or 
pretend to know all the technicalities 
of the exclusive language which only too 
often is employed to cover up rather 
than to clarify their own beliefs; or the 
type of Talmudic-pilpulistic scholar who 
employs casuistry and who displays a 
worship of logic for its own sake. Like 
his master, R. Israel Baal-Shem-Tov, the 
author of Toledoth espouses the idea 
that the spirit is in the center of all 
things, the Shekhinah (glory of God), 
above everything, while the body is 
only the outer garb of man. Kabbalah 
is, in his view, the authentic exposition 
of Judaism, both Biblical and Rabbinic, 
and the Tsaddik the pillar of the world. 
The life of the Tsaddik finds its ulti- 
mate purpose in the people with whom 
he is eternally bound up by God’s provi- 
dence. 

Within a year of the publication of 
the book which contained the first lite- 
rary exposition of Hasidism, the ban 
was again proclaimed against “the 
wicked sectarians,” and in accordance 
with its provisions no Jew was to be 
permitted to have dealings with any 
follower of the Hasidic aberration, nor 
to intermarry with them, nor tolerate 
them as tenants, or even bury their 
dead. Yet, Toledoth, burnt in public 
as a source of dangerous heresy made a 
lasting contribution to Jewish piety and 
decidedly helped build up some of the 


spiritual foundations on which our 
present-day Judaism rests. 

What separated Jewish mysticism as 
expressed in Hasidism from traditional 
Rabbinic standards, in the first instance, 
was the ideal of leadership. While 
Rabbi was the title for those who were 
pre-eminent in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of Rabbinic law and who were the 
appointed heads of their communities, 
the ideal Hasidic leader was the man 
whose heart had been illumined by the 
holy spark and who in turn had the 
gift of stirring others. Thus Hasi- 
dism displaced the traditional Rabbinic 
type of leader by the Tsaddik, the in- 
tellectual scholar by the popular saint. 
It is true that there were Tsad- 
dikim who were scholars, but scholar- 
ship was no essential part of their spiri- 
tual make-up. “The basis of the Tsad- 
dik’s greatness is his consciousness of 
his sins.” This awareness of frailties 
and shortcomings of his own was to pave 
the way for the Tsaddik’s “descent” to 
the people. 

The part played by the Tsaddik was 
to be symbolic of the role of Israel in 
the world. Both Israel and the Tsaddik 
were to be considered “a ladder set up 
on earth, the top of which reaches unto 
heaven” (Gen. 28). In his mission to 
the humble folk, the Tsaddik endeav- 
ored “to lift up” the holy sparks from 
the depth of earthliness, “to remove the 
stains from the souls of men.” Tradi- 
tional Judaism at its best looked upon 
the Rabbi as a saint who ultimately de- 
rived both his social supremacy and his 
sainthood from his superb knowledge of 
and strict adherence to the letter and 
the spirit of the Torah. Not so in Hasi- 
dism. Here character and personality, 
the former largely molded by Kabbalah, 
were regarded as the ultimate source of 
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the authority and inspiration wielded 
by the Tsaddik. The Tsaddik’s life be- 
came Torah, his word as authoritative 
as one of its commandments. 

In Zmir- Arizim, the anti-Hasidic pam- 
phlet which originated in the two con- 
federate communities of Vilna and 
Brody under the spiritual inspiration 
of the Gaon of Vilna, prominence is 
given to the deviations in prayer which 
occupied a central position in the Hasi- 
dic concept of Judaism. The Hasidim 
are accused of spending so much time 
every morning preparing for the per- 
formance of prayer that they miss the 
prescribed hours. Ecstasy and enthusi- 
asm so strongly exercised their hold 
on the Hasid that he not only re- 
fused to pay attention to the literal 
meaning of what he prayed, but also 
would consider such concentration on 
the words an intrusion into his medi- 
tation by rational elements. The 
Hasid’s mystical exertions and _ his 
self-effacing exercises led to strange 
movements in prayer which to the mod- 
ern observer appear reminiscent of the 
early Quakers. In his frantic effort to 
free himself from the distractions of the 
outer world and to reach a state of un- 
interrupted and perfect kawanah (de- 
votion), the Hasid would often leap 
turning heels over head in the air when 
performing the instituted prayers. These 
somersault movements of the body were 
interpreted by his opponents as somer- 
saults of faith, as an expression of apos- 
tasy, an abandonment of creed and an- 
cient religious tradition. “Their cus- 
toms are different from those of the rest 
of Israel, and the laws of the King of 
Kings, blessed be He, they do not keep. 


They separate . . . pray uproariously 
. ignoring the fences erected by our 
forbears ...” 


Mystics usually consider themselves as 
standing in an immediate relationship 
to God, one which they regard as be- 
stowing upon them special rights and 
privileges which “the great stream” does 
not see fit to confer. To _ the 
average mystic, the piety of the be- 
liever who remains untouched by the 
fire of his, the mystic’s conviction is a 
lower state of religious experience than 
his own. The Hasidim aimed at a kind 
of super-Judaism, while the Rabbinic 
authorities had to guard against the rise 
of esoteric tendencies which were threat- 
ening to rend the unity of the nation. 
The mystic tends to ignore what has 
been sanctioned by society and he is in- 
clined to support the development of 
free groups and separate meeting places, 
thus paying no heed to the legitimacy 
of history and tradition. 

In consonance with these general 
rules of behavior, the “Sect” (kat) as 
the Hasidim were called, preferred the 
small places of worship (minyanimy: 
where they could pray to the God of 
Israel with their customary religious 
fervor, unhampered by any imposed con- 
formity. In his attack against the Mith- 
nagdim, R. Jacob-Joseph quotes the 
words of the Psalmist (2:1-4) “Why are 
the nations in an uproar? And why do 
peoples mutter in vain? The kings of 
the earth stand up and the rulers take 
counsel together against the Lord, and 
against His anointed: Let us break 
their bands asunder, and cast away their 
cords from us. He that sitteth in Heaven 
laugheth, the Lord hath them in deri- 
sion.” While thus identifying the cause 
of Hasidism with that of Heaven, he 
goes on to complain that people “who 
are wholeheartedly given to Torah and 
prayer are being driven out of town, 
their assemblies of worship abandoned 
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and the bonds of love between them 
and their Father in Heaven cut.” He 
denounces in particular the closing down 
of private assemblies of prayer, which 
the Hasidim so much loved, while the 
religious services in the big synagogues 
appeared more and more as “a com- 
mandment of men learned by rote” 
(Isaiah 19:13), routine, mechanical 
performances devoid of true inward- 
ness. 

“In our days the nation of Israel is 
divided .. . One half has its eyes on the 
ancient stream, the Talmud .. . the 
other on the wisdom of Kabbalah which 
springs from the overflowing rivers of 
the great who lived after the close of the 
Talmud.” So deep was the division 
which had penetrated the ranks of the 
Jewish people, that a traveller, coming 
into a neighboring Jewish community 
was not to eat meat from its local 
Shechitah (method of ritual slaughter) 
unless he ascertained first that the 
people there had not fallen prey to the 
spirit of Hasidic innovations, in which 
case even their vessels were declared as 
potentially trefa (ritually unfit for use) . 
On the other hand, it was decreed that 
if a stranger refuses to eat from the meat 
of the traditional shechitah, or otherwise 
betrays his Hasidic inclinations by pray- 
ing from the Siddur Ari*® he should be 
forthwith expelled from town. 

The example of anti-scholasticism in 
the non-Jewish environment during the 
middle ages, when simplicity and ab- 
sence of education were identified with 
piety, had their counterpart in similar 
manifestations in the rank and file of 
the Hasidic populace: 





2 Tosafoth Beur, attached to the Brody pro 
testation. 


8 The liturgy used by the famous 16th century 
Kabbalist, Isaac Luria. 


“They teach young folk that it is 
wrong to spend time studying the Torah 
instead of devoting oneself entirely to 
prayer. They further aver that it is a 
sin to appear downcast, for melancholy 
stands in the way of union with the 
Father in Heaven. To be sorry for hav- 
ing indulged in sinful behavior they 
deem a sin in itself and preach the de- 
sirability of constant hilarity. Though 
they convene in separate places, their 
movement marches on victoriously,” a 
fact to which infant mortality as a vis 
ible sign of God's wrath is attributed. 

The author of the Appendix to the 
Brody Protestation wonders at “the de- 
sire of the unlearned among the nation, 
the boldness of their imagination, and 
their yearning toward that honorable 
aim, i.e. the acquisition of perfection 
for their troubled souls which roam 
about downtrodden and clad in tatters, 
and yet aspire to enter the palatial realm 
of the Lord of Hosts . . . which is sur- 
rounded by a wall o fire.” A description 
of the Hasidim by an opponent (Tosa- 
foth Beur) runs as follows: “They rise 
to offer prayers of thanksgiving and 
praise intermingled with songs and 
whistles, twisting their lips and twink- 
ling their eyes, frisking and hopping.” 
The Hasidim are further summarily 
accused of being reformers aiming at 
the abolition of “our old customs. . .' 
which stem from the land of Germany 
from which we hail.” 

While in practical Kabbalah as well 
as in Sabbatianism, and mutatis mutane 
di in modern Jewish Nationalism, the 
redemption of the nation is the central 
theme, Hasidism is primarily concerned 
with the individual. To be sure, the 
hope of the mystical salvation of Klal 
Israel and of the whole world remained 
firmly rooted in the faith of all Israel. 
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Yet Hasidism managed to take the edge 
off the apocalyptic form of that revolu- 
tionary principle which had been at the 
root of various messianic upheavals. The 
result was a more positive attitude to- 
wards Galuth, a display of greater pa- 
tience in the expectancy of the Great 
Day. This mood has legitimately been 
at home in Judaism since the _ pro- 
phet Jeremiah’s advice to the Judean 
captives in Babylon to build houses, 
plant gardens, establish homes, and mul- 
tiply there. (Jer. 29:5 et seq.) 

The enthusiasm which suffused Hasi- 
dism it directed towards an emphasis on 
the ancient concept of the immanence 
or indwelling of God in the world. The 
dangerous deviation which threatened 
from an overemphasis of this doctrine 
soon gave way to moderation, and the 
presence of God in the world no longer 
seemed opposed to His transcendence. 

That Hasidism never developed the 
traits of disloyalty its enemies had sus- 
pected in it, was due in no small mea- 
sure to its very early blending and even 
fusion and identification with Talmudic- 
Rabbinic Judaism. The down-to-earth 
spirit of Talmudism made the movement 
a bulwark of genuine Jewish tradition 
and faith. Ecstasy and antinomianism 
were replaced by an almost meticulous 
adherence to the Halakhah. Talmudic 
scholarship and observance henceforth 
crowned Hasidic piety. 

Undoubtedly, however, there are still 
other reasons why contrary to earlier 
movements, Hasidism at no moment in 
its historic career strayed outside the 
Jewish community. One of these rea- 
sons may be sought in the fact that Hasi- 
dism, already in its primary stages, de- 
veloped the idea of plural Tsaddikism. 
The singularity of the great mediating 
figure to whom people looked for the 
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redeeming word, particularly character- 
istic of religious movements outside Is- 
rael, was not shared by Hasidism. In- 
tensely as its founder, the Besht, was 
revered, his memory worshipped, and 
his wisdom, faith, and miracle-working 
powers recounted to posterity, he never 
assumed the role of a Messiah. The nu- 
merous Tsaddikim who arose after him 
founded independent “Houses” which 
soon enough indulged in a kind of 
healthy competition. As in the Oral 
Tradition, which is governed by «he 
freedom of discussion inherent in Tal- 
mudism, Tsaddikism secured for itself 
that element of variety which in matters 
of theory had a safe place in Judaism 
throughout its checkered and long his- 
tory. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the anti- 
Hasidic literature produced by the Mith- 
nagdim, nothing is heard of any devia- 
tion in regard to the observance of the 
Sabbath and Holy Days on the part of 
the Hasidim. Indeed, from the very out- 
set the Hasidim kept the Sabbath with a 
vigor which stemmed from the joy of 
holiness. The centrality of the position 
which the Sabbath has at all times occu- 
pied in Judaism, made its common ob- 
servance a bastion of ultimate unity 
amidst factional strife. 

One must of course bear in mind that 
the exaltation of the Sabbath in all its 
details is one of the most common 
themes of the Haggadah, a field of litera- 
ture which by its very nature was near 
to the hearts of all Jewish mystics. “If 
all Israel observes two Sabbaths (or even 
one Sabbath) in all details it will imme- 
diately be redeemed from Exile,” one 
Haggadic tradition has it.4 And “he who 
honours the Sabbath with the prepara- 
tion of delightful things will receive all 





4 Shab. 118 b; Lev. R. Ch. IIL. 
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that his heart desires: his portion will 
be limitless and his sins will be for- 
given.” Another legend promises him 
who eats the three prescribed meals on 
the Sabbath exemption from the judg- 
ment of Gehenna, and from the wars ol 
Gog and Magog. Had the Israelites kept 
the first Sabbath in all its details, one 
Haggadah reflects, no nation or tongue 
could have prevailed against them. 
These midrashic dicta depicting the re- 
ligious grandeur of the Sabbath became 
basic laws of Hasidic existence. The 
Sabbath, ‘‘a precious gift, the pleasures 
of which equal one sixtieth of the de- 
lights of the world to come,” has been 
given by God to Israel, and Hasidism 
certainly drank to the full from this cup 
of divine delight. 

Out of the prolonged struggle between 
Hasidism and Rabbinism there emerged 
a new type of Judaism that embraced 
Hasidism’s Torah of the Heart, its 
saints and literary creations as addition- 
al sources of inspiration and popular 
piety. The fears which the representa- 
tives of traditional Rabbinic Judaism 
had harbored on account of the deviat- 
ing tendencies of the Hasidim, were 
allayed by succeeding historic facts 
which made the latter the strictest ad- 
herents of the tradition. It may have 
been important that the new sect 
adopted the name of the religious party 
which began to play a significant role 
in the life of the nation under the Mac- 
cabees. The early Hasidim who were 
known as Men of Action (Anshe Maa- 
seh) excelled not so much by their 
knowledge of the Law as by their strict 
adherence to it. They were in the habit 
of spending some time in meditation or 
preparation before the recitation of the 
daily prayers, which even in the case 
of mortal danger they would not inter- 


rupt. On the Festival of Waterdrawing* 
at the conclusion of the first day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the early Hasidim 
used to dance ecstatically with lighted 
torches in their hands. The quest for 
kawanah (devotion) expressed through 
these bodily movements (as in the case 
of the Quakers) is equally responsible 
for the tarrying before praying. 

One will easily detect similarities be- 
tween the early Hasidim and the Besht- 
Hasidim, one of which was the with- 
drawing, ultimately at least, from politi- 
cal aspirations and involvements. Among 
other analogies was the element of en- 
thusiasm (hithlahavuth) in which the 
latter Hasidim abounded, as did their 
prototypes, as evidenced by the Talmu- 
dic description of the celebration of the 
Festival of Waterdrawing. The ecstatic 
dances accompanied by _ torch-bearing 
had their parallel in the somersault 
movements of the later sectarians. Fin- 
ally, both historic movements deviated 
slightly from peripheral, less important 
Halakhic paterns, by shifts in emphasis. 
In both, this behavior led to temporary 
alienation between the “Sect” and “the 
great stream” with the ultimate triumph 
of the Halakhah. 

While it is true that Christian spiri- 
tual movements which leaned heavily on 
Judaism (Puritanism for example) were 
basically nomothetic, i.e. tending to 
adopt the laws of the Bible, it is equally 
correct to say that no Jewish sect could 
ever remain entirely antinomian within 
the fold of Judaism. Even the antinom- 
ianism of Sabbatianism, as G. Scholem 
conclusively proves, derived from Sab- 





5 Compare, however, Solomon Zeitlin: “The Bet 
Ha-Shoebah and the Sacred Fire. A Historical 
Study of Religious Institutions during the Sec- 
ond Commonwealth,” Jewish Quarterly Re 


view, Vol. XLIII, 1952-3, pp. 217-223. 
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bethai Zevi’s desire to serve as a living 
example of the paradox of the holy sin- 
ner. The charismatic burst of Hasidism 
against the routinization of Judaism 
produced in the minds of contemporary 
Rabbinic leadership the fear of a repe- 
tition of Sabbatianism. The unity of 
Israel, kept together by the strict adher- 
ence to the Halakhah, seemed endan- 
gered by individualistic license. How- 
ever, it is inherent in every charismatic 
movement that in its original, unfet- 
tered state it can only enjoy a temporary 
existence, and that as time goes on, it 
must perforce undergo a process olf 
moulding and stabilization. So it was 
with the early Besht-movement: It was 
only proof of the abiding strength of 
Rabbinic Judaism that the Hasidic en- 


thusiasts’ ultimate urge for a return to 
routine structures had to be released 
into the time-honored grooves and fur- 
rows of the Halakhah, and that no 
weakening of its principles was noticed 
until the rise of Reform in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Here we are, however, already on 
the threshhold of the new era in the 
history of Judaism. Its problems and 
spiritual divergencies, closely interlinked 
with the general changes in the world at 
large, are in the center of our daily in- 
terests. The division of American Jewry 
into the three major religious organiza- 
tions bears witness to the everlasting 
nature of the question: Charisma or 
Discipline? or perhaps—to use a more 
Jewish term—Haggadah or Halakhah? 





REVIEWS 


A Treasury of Yiddish Stories, by Irving 
Howe and Eliezer Greenberg. The Vik- 
ing Press, New York, 1954, 630 pages. 
Sippure Hitgalut Hasidiim (Tales of 
Hasidiim Revelations) , by Fishel Shneir- 
son, Masada Press, Tel Aviv, 1954, 228 
pages. 


Books can sometimes tell us as much 
about their authors as about their sub- 
jects and they can reveal as much about 
the age and place in which they were 
written as about the age and place that 
they set out to describe. Two antholo- 
gies have recently appeared describing 
Jewish life in Eastern Europe that il- 
lustrate this thesis very well. One is Szp- 
pure Hitgalut Hasidiim by Fishel 
Shneirson, published in Israel. The other 
is A Treasury of Yiddish Stories by lrv- 
ing Howe and Eliezer Greenberg, pub- 
lished in America. Both books stand 
far above the run of the mill efforts to 
interpret the men of the shtetl to their 
grandchildren. Neither book has the 
clumsiness or sentimentality trom which 
most of this kind of writing suffers. Both 
were done by people of genuine literary 
ability, by men who are masters of both 
Yiddish and the language into which 
they translate. But precisely because the 
two books are so good, they afford us an 
excellent opportunity to compare what 
constitutes good for people who work in 
Israel and in American Jewry. They al- 
ford us an opportunity to explain and 
make meaningful the life of the shtet! 
to the Jews of Israel and America. 

Even a comparison of the externals 
of these two books is informative. Shneir- 
son’s book is bound poorly, printed 
cheaply, and “graced” with a sickly green 
cover and an ugly picture. Only a reader 
who has heard in advance that this is 
really an important book or one who 


takes seriously the rabbinic injunction— 
“do not consider the cover but only 
what is inside” will get past the exter- 
nals and into the book. A Treasury, on 
the other hand, has been published by 
one of America’s great firms and every 
detail of its format, typography, illustra- 
tions, and binding breathes professional 
care and skill. The Israeli book has two 
hundred pages. The American is three 
times that size. The Israeli book was 
done by one man. The American is the 
combined product of some twenty trans- 
lators, among them Saul Bellow, Isaac 
Rosenfield, Alfred Kazin, Jacob Sloan, 
Maurice Samuel, and Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn. All this only proves of course that 
the interpreter of the Shtetl to American 
Jews has more technical facilities with 
which to work, and not that he is neces- 
sarily more successful. To determine that, 
we must go beyond the externals of the 
books and look inside. 

There is only one character in all the 
fourteen stories by Fishel Shneirson. He 
appears in different guises, with differ- 
ent names and forms, in different climes 
and settings, but he is always the same. 
His book is an elegy to the simple Jew, 
a Psalm to the weak but holy man (or 
child) who sanctified the name of God 
in the midst of Hell. The Cantonist who 
persisted in mumbling the Shma until 
the day he died, the chasid who came 
out of the concentration camps and made 
his way to Israel reciting “givaldt, gi- 
valdt, ki lolam chasdo” (My God, My 
God, whose mercy endures forever), 
Rabbi Nachman whose farewell sermon 
to his flock was “givaldt yiden, zaidt zich 
nisht miyaesh” (For God's sake, Jews, 
don’t give up your hope), the near-il- 
literate villager who climbed “ad rom 
hol hamaalos” (to the very heights of 
spiritualtity), they are all variations on 
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one theme: the simple man’s ability to 
sanctify the world. They are all different 
formulations of the Eternal Jew, (who 
seems now to have been only temporal 
after all), who would not hit back, who 
would not stoop to fighting, because he 
knew that win or lose, to enter the arena 
and to treat life as a contest of strength 
would mean to betray the commitment 
that gave meaning to his survival. 

The Greenberg-Howe book is more 
rounded in its portrayal. It offers an en- 
tire gallery of Jewish types, the simple- 
ton as well as the saint, the luft-mentsh 
together with the peasant, the scholar 
and the drunk, the pious and the here- 
tics. It introduces us to the underworld 
of the shtetl as well as to its “sheine 
yiden’’, to the dregs of the society as well 
as to its upper strata. Never before have 
we read or heard of Jews like those to 
whom Zalman Shneur pays tribute in 
the ode which forms part of the intro- 
duction: 

“Where are you now, you Jews like 
oaks, with broad-capped jack boots and 
your squashed, burned noses like those 
of lions? You coachmen, butchers, water- 
carriers, plasterers, hewers of wood . 
You were always redolent of forests, cart 
grease, corn flour, and fresh hides. Even 
on the Sabbath eve after you had come 
back from the baths and had crept into 
your fine cloth gaberdine—grown tight 
since your wedding day—you gave off a 
smell of birch and bark and the plenty 
of a full week of work. You held your 
prayerbooks gingerly as if they were 
fluffy yellow chicks, held them with the 
tenderness and compassion of strong men 
and swayed piously over them. And with 
the same calloused and scarred fists you 
tossed five hundred weight loads out of 
the barns and onto your carts and from 
the carts into the barns as if they were 
balls of wool.” 

They called you ignoramuses .. . You 
sat meekly and submissively by the west- 
ern wall of the synagogue, next to the 
door. You waited for years lwfore they 
called you up to the Law, a gift flung 
down at you from the reading desk like 
a well-gnawed bone. But if drunken 
peasants started a fight on market days 
you ran to help the poor weak shop- 
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keepers. You defended the widows who 
sell gingerbread and vegetables . . . and 
then you went to jail because you had 
protected the others.” 

Jews like these appear in the Green- 
berg-Howe book, thirsting for revenge 
in a story by Zalman Shneur, fighting 
with their neighbors in a sketch by I. J. 
Singer, wallowing in their drink in a 
scene by Joseph Opatoshu. And with 
them are many more—a hulking girl 
with pendulous blue lips and teary eyes, 
a village tart in a small black shawl, an 
eager businessman with short flabby legs. 
They are there not in contradiction to 
the saints whom Shneirson’s book 
trays but as a necessary background to 
them. By their presence they give weight 
and color and concreteness to what 
might otherwise seem like a romantic 
fairy land. To American Jews for whom 
Jewish peoplehood is an abstraction and 
an all-Jewish community a theory, they 
help explain the saints of the shtetl. 
They are the weekday Jews who make 
the § Sabbath kind seem believeable. They 
are the ordinary ones whose daily rou- 
tine provides the context which makes 
the extraordinary acts of the great spirits 
plausible. 

For there is a straight line of develop- 
ment that leads from Mordecai Spector's 
beggars who go on strike for higher 
charity at a wedding in the English book 
to Fishel Shneirson’s beggars who refuse 
to submit to the Nazis in the Hebrew 
volume. And from Tevye the Dairyman 
who says “I am with God's help a poor 
man” to the jester of Auschwitz who 
helped keep up the morale there by 
making jokes about the bread line and 
the bedbugs. The jester of Auschwitz is 
a literary grandchild of the Jew who 
could make fun of the Pale or pray that 
“God at least redeem the gentiles”. And 
from the Yiddish proverb: “when a poor 
man eats chicken, one of them is sick” 
we can go to Mendele’s society in which 
to be weak was a sign of culture and to 
Peretz’s in which to die while studying 
was a great honor. By beginning with 
the sacred in the petty, Greenberg and 
Howe make the extreme acts of nobility 
seem possible. 
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For in every chapter of their book, 
despite the many kind of characters and 
the many types of stories they have as- 
sembled, it is clear that the central motif 
of this literature is tenderness and that 
the main theme of shtetl existence was 
kindness. For the village tart takes care 
of an old dog when the Nazis come. And 
the eager businessman with the short 
flabby legs comes to realize that in his 
cupidity he has betrayed his people and 
he repents. And the student who thirsts 
for revenge stops in time because he 
realizes that it will do no good. And Reb 
Isaac who is the boss of the ruffians could 
still read the commentary of Rashi when 
it didn’t have too many Aramic words 
in it and he loved King David and his 
Psalms. And in his synagogue they auc- 
tioned off the honor of having a guest 
on the Sabbath just as they sold the 
privilege of reading from the law—for 
both were considered to be good deeds. 
And the hulking girl with the pendulous 
blue lips and the teary eyes is covered 
with an aura of sympathy by her author 
that makes us draw close to her in spite 
of her repulsive looks. ‘Therefore even 
the writers who rail against it, even those 
who spare the shtet! not one ounce of 
their bitterness and vitriolic criticism, 
even those like Mendele who joke that 
“Only God above hates the Jews as much 
as I below’’—even they know that the last 
word of the shtetl is gentleness and that 
its great passion is loving kindness. What 
in the rest of the world might pass for 
heroism or greatness is recognised in the 
shtetl to be disguised appetite for blood. 
And he is a failure as a human being 
by shtetl standards, no matter what his 
attainments and achievements, if he is 
not kind. For all things are hurt, all 
creatures are weak, and therefore all 
beings should pity and be pitied. This 
comes through the book as the unexpres- 
sed but operative dogma of the shtetl 
society. The shtetl could laugh at itself 
but it could not mock. It could poke 
fun at pretension but it could not ridi- 
cule deformity. It had a sense for the 
sanctity of the injured and for the quali- 
ties of the insulted. 

Not all the Jews in the shtetl were 
holy and it is important for us to re- 


member that but all the Jews there knew 
wherein was the difference between clev- 
erness and wisdom, between strength and 
self restraint, between a beautiful object 
and a beautiful deed. Not all Jews were 
priests but it was a kingdom that vol- 
untarilly agreed to be ruled by priests 
and in which many aspired to become 
one. 

It is good that Greenberg-Howe book 
has so much of the flesh in it. It may 
help make suspicious people believe in 
the existence of the spirit. It is good 
that it documents sanctity as it operated 
in daily life and that it records the plains 
as well as the peaks of the spirit. It says 
that hypocricy was there—but is this not 
the tribute that the weak always pay to 
the right? It mentions that there was 
competition and a race for honor but it 
also shows that it was a competition to 
do good and the honor of being kind 
that was usually involved. In one of its 
stories, a father makes his child help 
him cheat in order to get the money so 
that he can send him to cheder to learn 
God's word which says that thou shalt 
not cheat. But the thievery seems so pet- 
ty and so pathetic in this cruel age of 
ours. In another story a downtrodden 
Jew boasts with pride that he has the 
biggest Succah in the community. But is 
this not forgiveable and even proper for 
one who has almost nothing else of 
which to boast. In a Sholem Aleichem 
story, they search a man right after Yom 
Kippur, looking for eighteen hundred 
rubles that have disappeared. They find 
instead a dozen plum pits and some 
chicken bones. And the shock is so great, 
the disgrace of the crime is so immense, 
that the rubles are simply overshadowed 
and forgotten. There is a passage in the 
Talmud in which God promises that 
in the future He will turn Israel's sins 
into mistakes, her wrong doings into 
good deeds. At least part of that pro- 
mise came true in the shtetl. 

Translating Yiddish into Hebrew is 
as difheult as translating Yiddish into 
English but for different reasons. In both 
cases there is the common problem of 
finding equivalents in one language for 
the special idioms of another. “The goat 


beriyed herself toward the food pail’, an 
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expression in which the Yiddish noun 
for a superefficient housewife becomes a 
verb can only be rendered in English as 
“she bustled her way over” which is pale 
by comparasion. But there is no way of 
saying it in Hebrew that will capture 
the identical associations either. 

But beyond these language difficulties 
there are special problems involved in 
explaining the shtetl to Israel. Fishel 
Shneirson’s book is addressed to a com- 
munity which like ours is distant from 
Eastern Europe and like us is ambivalent 
toward it. His readers are Zionsts who 
had to break with the shtetl and all 
that it represented in order to come, or 
refugees who saw its annihilation and 
want to forget it, or sabras who have 
been educated for a generation to con- 
sider the world of their grandparents as 
decadent and moribund. In any case, 
they are pepole who have exchanged the 
shtetl virtues of passivity and patience 
for resistance and valor. How explain 
to them that Jewish scholarship was a 
form of prayer and not of scholasticism, 
that ritual was a sanctification and not 
just a sublimation? How explain to a 
people that is just acquiring a feel for 
nature and a contact with the soil that 
they are the heirs of a community that 
valued ideas more than objects and the 
spirit more than substance? How make 
them understand that their ancestors 
were impractical on purpose and other- 
worldly by choice as well as by neces- 
sitv? How make them feel organi- 
cally related to a society in which 
the Psalms meant more than science, 
in which mercy outranked even eru- 
dition, in which strength was a kind 
of vulgarity. If the American Jew is 
indifferent to the values of the shtetl, 
the Israeli is hostile, and if the American 
Jew is uninformed, the Israeli thinks he 
understands it. The shtetl has been de- 
bunked for him ever since grade school 
and the writings of Mendele, Gordon, 
and Brenner have provided him with 
adequate information about the filth and 
poverty, the provincialism and = super- 
Stition that existed there. 

For this reason, Shneirson’s book does 
not deal with the dark side of the ghetto 
at all—this his audience already knows. 


Instead he writes only of their inner light 
which to him means more than all out- 
ward brilliance. He tells only of their 
unpublished acts of devotion, of their 
simple love and enduring faith. He 
writes with a modern style and with 
western techniques but his love for his 
subject is unqualified and unashamed. 
Shneirson does not deny or deemphasize 
the distinctive ethos and the unique 
qualities of the Yiddish world. He does 
not pretend that his characters are “just 
like’”’ his readers or anyone else. He says 
clearly that they were different and that 
in their differences there are values that 
Israel can learn. Because Israel already 
understands that the ghetto was on earth, 
Shneirson writes only of its aspirations 
for heaven. Because his readers already 
understand that this community had 
body, he writes only of its soul. For it is 
not enough for Israel to identify with 
the sufferings of their kinsmen in Eu- 
rope, as it does. It must also identify 
with their look and values. To bring in 
the ghetto refugees and not make room 
for the ghetto spirit would be to betray 
Jewish history. 

On this principle the teachers of Juda- 
ism in Israel and America agree, the 
doctrines of Baruch Kurzweil and Ernst 
Simon on the one side and Maurice 
Samuel and Ludwig Lewisohn on the 
other converge. In both communities 
men search and struggle for the way to 
reestablish historic and cultural continu- 
ity. In one land they must overcome il- 
literacy and indifference—in the other 
they must reckon with prejudice and 
dogmatic opposition. It is slow work in 
both places, this building of an organic 
relationship to our ancestry into our 
consciousness. As Samuel had said: “We 
cannot take over and transmit the values 
of the shtetl only though books. We 
must discover, or prepare the ground so 
that others may discover, the method of 
their perpetuation in life itself.” But 
these two books, Greenberg and Howe's 
in America, Shneirson’s in Israel, are 
significant steps forward in that effort, 
small but important parts of the pro- 
cess of conveying the world of the shtetl 
to us. Ultimately, of course, books are 


not enough. All translations are inade- 
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quate, all retellings are insufficient, all 
imitations are failures. Only an absorp- 
tion, a recreation, a spontaneous recollec- 
tion. a taking up of the niggun and the 
maisse, the minhag and the mitsvah, 
from the footnotes where they lie, 
and making them a part once more 
of the life stream of all the people 
and not of just the experts can rectify 
the loss. Until that happens, both 
Israel and American Jewry will con- 
tinue to be “young” countries with 
superficial cultures and insecure roots. 
Only when we ourselves become a 
living midrash on their books and our 
houses become a continuing commentary 
(not a carbon copy but a commentary) 
on their way of life, will we stop being 
a people that goes looking for a culture 
and neglects its own. 


Jacos RIEMER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Judaism for Today, by Abraham Cron- 
bach, Bookman Associates, New York, 
1954, 148 pp. 


Stories about Judaism, by Rabbi David 
Goldberg, Bookman Associates, New 
York 1954, 169 pp. 


Tell Me Why: A Primer for Judaism, by 
Dorothy Bobrow, Bookman Associates, 
1954, 90 pp. 


Children’s textbooks and books for 
young people ordinarily receive scant at- 
tention from _ serious-minded and 
thoughtful adults. Because no one ex- 
pects to find in such books a body of 
doctrine systematically presented and 
skillfully argued they do not command 
great interest beyond the circles of pro- 
fessional educators. Yet, it may well be 
that such books are far more influential 
than the great classics or the most dis- 
tinguished works of our own day. Being 
text-books they have a wider audience, 
and a captive audience at that. Unlike 
the classics, text-books are not much re- 
vered, but they are much read. For this 
reason alone they merit our thoughtful 
concern. 


There is a second significant aspect of 
such books which should make them im- 
portant for readers of a journal as seri- 


ous as JUDAISM. If we want to know 
the point of view and the objectives of 
any group, their text-books are most 
instructive. For it is in such books, es- 
pecially, that a position is presented 
openly and baldly, without the obscur- 
ing subtleties of more serious works,— 
subtleties which are often obstacles to 
the unsuspecting reader. Being anxious 
to capture the minds of their young 
readers the authors of text-books frequ- 
ently push their views with an illuminat- 
ing directness. It is from this point of 
view that the three books under discus- 
sion are to be examined in this review— 
not for their adequacy as pedagogic in- 
struments, but rather for the doctrines 
which they teach. Two of the books, 
those by Mrs. Bobrow and Rabbi Gold- 
berg, are intended as texts in the schools 
which are established by, or sympathetic 
to, the American Council for Judaism. 
The book by Professor Cronbach is not 
at all a “party line” work in the same 
sense. However, it is in many ways sym- 
pathetic to the Council's ideology. 

Rabbi Goldberg's Stories About Juda- 
ism is aimed at children in the ten to 
twelve age group. It contains sections on 
the development of the God idea through 
Abraham, Moses and the prophets, the 
development of Christianity as a separate 
religion, the Emancipation, and Reform 
Judaism. Perhaps the tone and purpose 
of the whole book can be seen in the 
lamenting title of the last chapter. It is 
called “Reform Judaism Takes a Turn”, 
and is a bitter complaint against the 
positive Zionism of most American Re- 
form Rabbis. This same anti-Zionist 
theme is a central thread running 
through the entire book. 

The author is surely entitled to his 
position, but we must deplore the intel- 
lectual dishonesty with which the posi- 
tion is presented. By an adroit selection 
of Biblical texts, and a twisting of histo- 
rical events Rabbi Goldberg makes his 
point forcefully. He tells his young 
readers, for example, that “Moses was 
not in a hurry to lead the people to 
Canaan, He was wise enough to be more 
concerned with how the Israelites would 
live, rather than where they would live.” 
In a similar spirit he quotes with much 
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approval the passage from Jeremiah in 
which the prophet urges the exiles in 
Babylonia to “Build yourselves houses 
and live in them .. . And seek the peace 
of the city and country you live in, and 
pray for it.” A bit further on the author 
comments that Jeremiah “had told them 
not to waste their lives over weeping 
over Judah”. Yet Rabbi Goldberg, in 
spite of his acceptance of Jeremiah, 
makes no mention of such chapters as 
XXIX to XXXII, the chapters in which 
the prophet expresses his deep love for 
the land of Israel and his profound faith 
in the certainty that the Jewish people 
would return to their land. 

Rabbi Goldberg then proceeds to de- 
velop an astounding thesis concerning 
the life of the Jews in Babylonia as con- 
trasted with their life in their own land. 
His own words are the most eloquent 
exposition of his conception of Jewish 
history and of his almost irrational ha- 
tred of anything that has to do with the 
Jewish nation. 

And it was strange, but true, that 
life was better in this new country 
than it had ever been for their fathers 
or grandfathers back in Judah. They 
became better Jews, too. In Judah and 
Israel, the kings and princes had been 
cruel to them. You remember the 
words of the Prophet Hosea: 

You are unfaithful and unkind; 

You cheat, lie, and murder; 

You steal and commit bloodshed 
upon bloodshed. 

The rich people did not take care 
of the poor, and the strong ones did 
not take care of the weak. There were 
no feelings of mercy and kindness 
toward one another. Certainly no one 
seemed to think about the One God, 
who is the Father of us all. They for- 
got that sacrifices, and feasts, and 
prayers, and fasts, did not mean any- 
thing if people did not live good 
lives. You remember what the Pro- 
phets Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, 
and Jeremiah had to say about such 
people. Well, the Jews in Babylonia 
never did have to be scolded by a 
Prophet as the Jews in Judah had to 
be scolded. 


— rr 


Here in his country of Babylonia— 
and it could also have happened in 
any other place—they were free, for 
the first time, to start a new way of 
life and really follow what the great 
Prophets taught them about God, and 
how God wanted them to live. 

The Prophet Isaiah had said these 
words to the people away back in the 
Kingdom of Judah: 

Wash yourselves clean of all that 
is mean; 

Learn to do what is right in My 
sight; 

Make justice the purpose of your 
life; 

Protect the widow and care for 
the orphan. 

But hardly anyone had listened to 
him there. Here in Babylonia, how- 
ever, the people many years later did 
pay attention to his message, written 
down on a scroll for anyone to read. 


It is worse than immoral to pervert the 
facts of Jewish history in this way in 
order to foist a doctrine on innocent and 
trusting children. 

Mrs. Bobrow’s book follows much the 
same line, but in a quieter, less aggravat- 
ed tone. Her book is a primer, and, as 
such, necessarily has a different atmo- 
sphere. Nevertheless, even in a book in- 
tended for very young children she finds 
it necessary to include a section caution- 
ing her readers against Jewish national- 
ism. She is concerned, above all else, 
“to stress for the child the truth of a 
fundamental similarity of all things 
among all Americans.” In developing 
this theme in the book she takes the po- 
sition that all children are the same six 
days a week. It is only on the seventh 
day, when they go to separate places of 
worship and to separate religious schools 
that there are any differences. We are 
assured, however, that these differences 
are inconsequential. It is easy to see why 
such a conception of Judaism finds in- 
tolerable even the suggestion that Jews 
have more in common than certain vague 
“religious” convictions. 

Professor Cronbach's book is of a 
quite different sort. Its tone is calm and 
restrained. There is hardly a suggestion 
of polemics in his writing, nor is there 
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any expicit anti-Zionism. Unlike the 
other books which we have discussed, 
Professor Cronbach's work merits our 
appreciation and respect. Even while 
disagreeing with his views we recognize 
his sincerity, his warm love of his fel- 
lows, and his own great tolerance toward 
those who differ with him. 

Though addressed specifically to 
Jewish youth the book does not talk 
down. Consequently, it will also be read 
with interest and profit by many adults. 
The scope of the book is evident in its 
chapter topics. They take up the follow- 
ing questions: religion, God, righteous- 
ness, Judaism, prayer, social idealism, 
Jewish-Christian relations, war and 
peace, life everlasting, maturity. Profes- 
sor Cronbach makes extensive use of Jew- 
ish sources, quoting frequently from the 
Bible, the Talmud, and general rabbinic 
literature. He also discusses various Jew- 
ish views concerning the subjects he is 
examining. 

Nevertheless, it is hard to see why this 
book is called Judaism for Today. In its 
positive formulations it denies every- 
thing which is distinctive about Jewish 
doctrine and all that we might think ol 
as specifically Jewish. In place of this 
traditional kind of Judaism Dr. Cron- 
bach offers us a combination of human- 
ism and social idealism. 

His position is based on a denial that 
there is theological truth, from which it 
follows that there can be no significant 
theological differences. To Dr. Cronbach 
theological statements, like works of art, 
are ‘devices for inspiration and edifica- 
tion”. Clearly, then, there can be no 
relevant concern for the content of theo- 
logical statements. It is only their edify- 
ing effects that matter. Given such a 
view we can understand quite readily 
why Professor Cronbach deplores those 
conversions to Judaism which require of 
the convert study and belief. Conver- 
sion, he believes, should be seen as a so- 
cial convenience, and nothing in the way 
of knowledge or belief should be requir- 
ed. It is in this same spirit that he denies 
that there are any significant differences 
of belief between Judaism and Christian- 
ity. There is no place in a brief review 
to criticise seriously this conception of 


Judaism and of religion generally. Any- 
one familiar with the main intellectual 
currents of our time will see at once that 
Dr. Cronbach’s views are much too 
simple and much too narrow. 

In contrast with its theological in- 
adequacies the book is very successful, 
and even moving, as a social tract. Pro- 
fessor Cronbach is at his best when he 
discusses social idealism or such specific 
problems as labor relations or war. Here 
his own human warmth shines through, 
and one can only hope that his readers 
will catch some of his dedicated spirit. 
However, the thoughtful reader will be 
forced to ask whether even social ideal- 
ism can long survive without a metaphys- 
ical or theological base. Perhaps this 
book will serve as a stimulus to its read- 
ers, moving them to a more serious 
analysis of the questions with which it 
deals. 

MARVIN Fox 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio State University, 


Festivals of the Jewish Year, by The- 
odore H. Gaster. (William Sloane As- 
sociates, New York 1953) XII + 308 pp. 


Let it be said immediately that this is 
a splendid bit of work which deserves 
praise on many counts. It keeps the 
promise expressed in the title, giving the 
history and meaning of the holy days we 
observe and has the additional value ol 
pointing out what significance these fes- 
tivals and their observance can have for 
present day Jew. The book is well writ- 
ten and has interest not only for the 
specialist but for the layman whom the 
author always keeps in mind. It is a 
tract of a kind for the times. 

Dr. Gaster who is known for his con- 
tributions in the field of comparative 
religions again demonstrates his expert- 
ness by bringing together past and pres- 
ent. He not only traces the origin and 
growth of the sacred calendar but gives 
pertinent advice as to how meaning can 
be wrested from and invested in the an- 
cient celebrations. Only a hide bound 
traditionalist intentionally blind to the 
concepts of development and adaptation 
will take issue with the method and ap- 
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proach of our author. He not only ex- 
plains the past but (and this is the great 
value of this book) revitalizes it for the 
present. 

There will, of course, be many points 
of difference between Dr. Gaster and his 
more or less sophisticated readers. Some 
of these will not accept as readily as does 
he the hypotheses and theories he ad- 
duces,—his own and those of other schol- 
ars—by way of explanation of a rite. It is 
a highly subjective and therefore a ques- 
tionable statement, facile and attractive 
as it is, that Judaism’s lesson is, “that 
man lives to save God” while the contr- 
ary is true for Christianity. There is 
enough material in Hasidic literature 
to prove that at least some of the mystics 
of this group did not agree with their 
colleagues on this particular phase olf 
thought. Some will quarrel with the 
Egyptology, in which field our informa- 
tion is not as exact as we would wish, as 
for example dates, names and the re- 
lationship between the pre-Israelite no- 
mads and the delta country. 

Surely Dr. Gaster knows that the 
“bread of affliction” is possibly a mis- 
translation, the Aramic lending itself to 
the meaning, Here is bread, poor people, 
come and eat. Many will dispute the in- 
terpretation of Azeret as restraint, even 
though this be somewhat reminiscent ol 
a Midrash on this word nor need one 
subscribe to the author's philosophy of 
sin. These are a few examples taken at 
random to show where opinions may 
justifiably differ. It is such provocative 
assertions, however, with which the book 
teems that give it, its charm and stimu- 
lation. 

On the positive side and above criti- 
cism is the amount of information packed 
into this volume. The historical data 
may be debatable on occasion but the 
descriptions of observances throughout 
the ages leaves nothing to be desired. The 
involved story of the Day of Atonement 
with its changing aspects, the complexity 
of factors that go into the Passover festi- 
val, the growth of Purim in the middle 
ages, the story of the Sabbath over the 
many centuries are superbly done. Dr. 
Gaster’s sensitivity to meaning in ritual 
and his ability to convey his appreciation 


to his reader are among the great merits 
of the essay. He makes the festivals live, 
not only as something of bygone days, an 
archaeological relic, but tells us how to 
give them significance in our own age. 
Judaism is conduct and this includes 
cult, formal action expressive of man’s 
deepest yearnings and spiritual needs, 
and rightly he insists our faith is not 
outworn. 

Routine and prescription handed 
down by our ancestors may be trans- 
formed into acts of beauty and signific- 
ance, and may become a profound spiri- 
tual experience for the contemporary 
man. In telling how this can be achieved, 
Dr. Gaster is not an innovator or a rebel, 
but is actually in the great tradition of 
our faith, which in every age and place, 
as he shows, transformed its religious 
patrimony into a vital, purposeful con- 
temporary possession. 

The history of the festivals is con- 
tinued in the additions or modifications 
we ourselves make when we keep our 
holy days. Man’s needs are always the 
same, yet their expression varies. We, of 
today, to be Jews must adhere to the 
past, but we cannot ignore the present 
with its climate of opinion. Dr. Gaster 
shows us how in our modern, scientific 
and critical period, the ancient proce- 
dures, changed and adapted when and 
where necessary, can have tremendous 
values for us Jews. Our whole cycle of 
festivals still has meaning for us Jews, 
specific and general, which we cannot 
give up. While independence has become 
an ideal universally held, the Passover 
observance enables the Jew to relive the 
lesson of freedom, and gives it the Jewish 
stamp of redemption by God. None of 
us can afford to refuse the spiritual 
treasures that our ritual holds, to say 
nothing of the “social value” of solidari- 
ty and mutual responsibility that a com- 
mon performance generates. Israel must 
still echo the Sinaitic pledge of “We will 
do and we will hear.” 

One of the most atractive features of 
this volume is its full account of the 
liturgy with a very generous selection of 
specimens from Siddur and Machzor 


that comprise the yearly cycle. Dr. Gaster 
recognizes the superlative worth of 
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prayer that supplanted, according to our 
sages, the sacrificial system as the center 
of Israel’s religious life. Onr synagogal 
collections of hymns and supplications 
today supersede the older discipline, yet 
still reveal the threefold character of 
Jewish festivals with their features of 
nation, nature and morals. His choices 
from liturgy for the reader's edification 
are exquisite, his own translations beau- 
tiful, done with taste and tact. In short, 
the distinguished scholar writes not only 
with the authority of an encyclopedic 
knowledge of his theme, but out of a 
truly piously Jewish soul, that loves the 
tradition enough to retain it but not at 
the cost of intellectual compromise, and 
is therefore willing to revamp the old to 
bring it up-to-date. He does this not for 
the sake of changing or of disturbing, 
but of preserving and giving modern 
man a drink from the fresh water of the 
old wells which Dr. Gaster has redigged 
and sweetened. He, himself and his 
work, are an example of the greatness 
and vitality of Judaism, whose Torah, 
though always changing, is always the 
same. This labor of love is an inevitable 
must on the reading list of every Jew. It 
will be mined time again for its rich 
yield. 

Fevix A. Levy 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Basic State Law in Judaism. Simon 
Federbush, “Mossad Horav Kuk”, Jeru- 
salem 1952, 230 pages. 


This volume is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the rabbinic assertion that dis- 
putes are due to an insufficiency of 
understanding and that genuine schol- 
arship lays the foundation for peace. 
“Talmidai Chahamim marbim shalom 
ba-olam ..." Developing the implica- 
tions of Jewish law for a Jewish state, 
the author demonstrates that a liberal 
yet reverent interpretation of the Hala- 
khah is indeed possible and that the 
rigid, uncompromising policy of the so 
called “g’doley Torah” is not the only 
attitude open to a faithful traditionalist. 
As the author proceeds to uncover the 
hidden light of the Torah (“maor sheba- 
Torah”) and to contrast its message with 


the letter of the law as it appears on the 
surface, many bitter contentions in the 
life of modern Israel appear to be to- 
tally unnecessary. Indeed, the philoso- 
phy of law herein expounded renders 
entirely academic the line of demarca- 
tion between liberal Orthodoxy and 
Conservative Judaism. 

Dr. Federbush does not maintain that 
his interpretation of the law is accept- 
able to all elements in Orthodoxy. To 
the careful reader, his broad-gauged 
liberalism is evident at many points. 
Thus, he writes of the moral obligation 
of a Jewish government to favor the 
growth of a “purified faith,” “ruah ho- 
emumah hatzrufah,” a term which is 
most characteristic of the “enlightened” 
scholars of Russian Jewry (Maskilim) 
(p. 27). Speaking of the reasons for 
limiting the “dominance of Torah” in 
Israel, he cites “the conscience of one of 
our generation,” an entity which a strict 
halakhist would hardly dare to take into 
account. (p. 28) In his introduction, 
he quotes a saying of Chief Rabbi Kuk 
to the effect that “the intentions of the 
Torah” must be reckoned with as well 
as “what is written in the Torah.” This 
distinction is indeed the point at issue 
between the literalist and the liberal in- 
terpretation of Judaism. 

The author builds his philosophy of 
governmental Jewish law on several as- 
sumptions, First, he assumes that there 
were always in Israel two types of courts 
and two parallel legal systems, the one 
consisting of priests and limited to reli- 
gious matters, the other consisting of 
Israelites and concerned with jurisdic- 
tion over governmental and civil affairs. 
(p. 44) Second, he declares that “reli- 
gious mitzvoth are according to Tal- 
mudic Halakhah only moral imperatives, 
since no human punishment is attached 
to them.” (p. 27) The system of pun- 
ishments for religious infractions is to 
be applied only by “ordained” judges 
and a reconstituted Sanhedrin. Third, 
that rabbis today possess sufficient power 
to amend and bring up to date whatever 
laws of the Torah may stand in the way 
of a modern democracy. Fourth, that 
the renewal of the ancient Sanhedrin is 
both impossible and unnecessary. Fifth, 
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that the intention of the Halakhih, 
translated into modern terms i. io bring 
into being a socially most advanced 
economy, dedicated to the ideals ot non- 
exploitation and equality of opportunity 
for all. 

Given his fundamental philosophy of 
Jewish law, we may readily agree that 
each one of these theses is supported by 
an impressive array of quotations and 
keen legal reasoning. But, the author 
writes at times as if he were a strict 
halakhist, in which case his conclusions 
appear to be way ahead of his proofs. 
So relevant is his discussion to the burn- 
ing questions of our day, that the gen- 
eral reader may be expected to follow 
with interest the author's argument in 
behalf of his liberal interpretation of 
Jewish law. 

The importance of the first thesis will 
be readily appreciated, for if Judaism 
envisages a democratically instituted 
system of law, apart from the purely 
religious sphere of Torah, then Hala- 
khah may well be relegated in the state 
of Israel to the domain of private life. 
But, is this modern conception of the 
separation between church and _ state 
truly grounded in the legal tradition of 
Judaism? The author quotes the laws 
in the Talmud and the Code of Maimo- 
nides regarding the wide authority of 
the King, enabling him to act in extra- 
legal and non-Torahitic ways so as to 
safeguard the security of the land. He 
also quotes the famed statement of the 
Babylonian teacher, Mar Samuel, “Dina 
D’malkhutha Dina,” the law of the gov- 
ernment is law, pointing out that ac- 
cording to some authorities it applies to 
Jewish as well as non-Jewish Kings. The 
author’s argument is indeed persuasive, 
but only if you concur in his basic 
approach. A literalist might well main- 
tain that the powers of a King were 
conceived as emergency measures and 
that the ideal Kings were fondly pic- 
tured as Torah-scholars. Also, he might 
well maintain that Mar Samuel's dic- 
tum was a concession to the force of a 
foreign government. Certainly, during 
the many centuries of Jewish self-gov- 
ernment and down to the threshhold 
of the modern period, the dream of re- 
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turning to Zion included the hope of 
restoring the full dominance of Hala- 
khah. But, then, the Messiah, Elijah 
and the Holy Temple formed part of 
that dream as well. 

Modern historians are virtually agreed 
that there were multiple origins of the 
prevailing law in Israel and that the 
courts of the king existed side by side 
with the ritualistic courts of the priests. 
Dr. Federbush demonstrates in this book 
a rare mastery both of modern works 
and of the classical books of our legal 
tradition. But, he strives to attain the 
impossible, when he proceeds to argue 
that the modern view was held by such 
men as Nahmanides and Rabbi Jonah 
Gerundi. Anyone who reads the source 
material bearing on this point, to which 
the author refers, cannot but conclude 
that it offers scant support for the au- 
thor’s theory. Furthermore, to any one 
steeped in the tradition, it is inconceiv- 
able that there could be two sets of law, 
side by side, save as a concession to ne- 
cessity or in any specific case, by the 
voluntary agreement of the two litigants 
in any dispute. (p’sharah). 

As to the second thesis, it is again 
essential to recognize the revolutionary 
import of the author's position. This 
rev iewer agrees with Dr. Federbush that 
all “religious mitzvoth” should be re- 
interpreted today as “moral impera- 
tives,’ but he cannot follow the author 
in the supposition that such indeed is 
the view of “Talmudic Halakhah.” 
Thus, “ordained” rabbis were required 
for the imposition of the penalties listed 
in the Torah, but in Babylonia they im- 
posed a “non-Torahitic” lashing, (“mak- 
ath marduth’’), which was just as pain- 
ful to the transgressor of the Law. Rav 
Natronai Gaon describes the difference 
as follows—“The lashing administered 
to the sinner according to the Torah 
consisted of thirty nine lashes. But, the 
non-Torahitic lashing for rebellion 
(makath marduth) is not administered 
in this fashion. The transgressor is 
beaten until he accepts the verdict of 
the court or until he dies. How is he 
beaten? With a double thong, and no 
count is needed, only the estimate of the 
judges.” (Shaarey Zedek, 4, 7, 39) The 
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whole subject of the penalties imposed 
for religious infractions in Babylonia, 
Spain, in Poland in certain centuries, 
and other countries is exhaustively 
treated in Assaf’s work on this theme. 
(“Ha-onshin Ahrai Hathimath HaTal- 
mud” 

The third and fourth theses are sup- 
ported by an impressive array of legal 
precedents and quotations, that only a 
many sided ‘“Talmid Chaham” of the old 
school could command. The reader will 
find here a rich harvest of mature schol- 
arship supporting a liberal interpreta- 
of the nature of Halakhah. 

The author finds no difficulty in ac- 
cording to the minorities in Israel the 
status of a “ger toshav,” a partial con- 
vert, entitled to equality in all civil 
matters. The Meiri championed this 
view, of course, but strict Halakhists 
have never accepted it. Indeed, in a 
subtly reasoned essay on this subject, 
the Chief Rabbi of Petah Tikvah argues 
that the category of “ger toshav” applies 
only to those who were specifically 
pledged to this status in the presence of 
three rabbis. Accordingly, he wrestles 
valiantly with the prohibition against 
selling land to non- Jews and against 
doing them any favors. (“Lo Tehonem,” 
Talpioth, 1948) The author quotes an 
interesting remark made by Rabbi Solo- 
mon Ibn Adreth, which strict Halakhists 
would hardly dare employ in any situa- 
tion—“for if everything is to be estab- 
lished on the basis of the laws written 
in the Torah . . . then the world is apt 
to be destroyed.” (p. 68) 

In several of his later chapters, the 
author endeavors to uncover the impli- 
cit moral attitudes of the Torah in regard 
to the regulation of employment, busi- 
ness practices and the conduct of war. 
A chapter is devoted to the problem of 
euthanasia, which he proves to be strict- 
ly prohibited by Halakhah. Occasion- 
ally, one encounters strictly modern 
phenomena, for which the author ad- 
duces legal precedents. However, he is 
also on occasion selective and homileti- 
cal, as in his treatment of the laws of 
war. He mentions only those aspects of 
the law which breathe a humanitarian 
spirit, glossing over those that he cannot 


justify. This attitude is altogether com- 
mendable, providing the reader under- 
stands the liberalism of his approach. 
At times, he takes excessive liberty in 
interpretation, as when he defines the 
legitimate demand of Israel to demand 
(“shibud”) subjugation from a_neigh- 
boring weaker country as “the right to 
take workers from them who are to be 
paid a proper wage.” Actually, Nah- 
manides, the author’s source, states it 
as “the right for each Israelite to take 
workers from them to draw his wate 
and chop his wood at the right price.” 
This is quite a different matter. In 
strict honesty, the author should have 
uoted Maimonides on this point, “By 
‘shibud’ is meant the requirement that 
the conquered be lowly and despised, 
not daring to lift up their heads in the 
face of Israel, but to be subjected to 
Israel in regard to all matters. They 
should not be appointed to any office 
over the Israelites and be prepared to 
serve the king with their body and their 
money . ' (Code, Kings VI) But, 
whatever his omissions may be, we can 
only be grateful to him for expounding 
so effectively and in so gracious a style 
a truly liberal interpretation of public 
law for the State of Israel. It is to be 
hoped that this scholarly volume will be 
carefully studied both here and in Is- 
rael, 


Jacos B. Acus 
Baltimore, Md. 


Jew and Greek: A Study in the Primi- 
tive Church. By Dom Gregory Dix. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York, 1953, vi 
+ 119 pp. 


Dom Gregory Dix, one of the leading 
modern authorities on the early Church, 
particularly its liturgical history, died in 
May, 1952 before he could revise and ex- 
pand the lectures on The Problem of the 
Sub-Apostolic Church which he had 
delivered at the University of Uppsala 
in February, 1950. His friend, Canon 
H. |. Carpenter of Keble College, Ox- 


ford, has prepared the MS. for press, 


making few changes according to his own 
account, and has given it the present 
title, 
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Seldom has the reviewer come across 
a work so small and at the same time so 
rich in content. Since its main theme, 
the analysis of the changes that certain 
Jewish messianic ideas underwent in the 
teaching of the Apostolic Church is one 
that significantly reflects on the essen- 
tial nature of early Christian thought 
in contrast to Jewish and Hellenistic 
thought, the reviewer would like to com- 
ment on certain of Dom Gregory's pro- 
foundly considered and forcefully ex- 
pressed conclusions which seem to him 
to place the debate between Christianity 
and Judaism on the highest level of spt- 
ritual apologetics. 

First, a word about the formal con- 
tents. There are four chapters, which 
deal with (1) The Conflict of the 
Syriac [-Semitic] and Greek Cultures, 
(2) The Jewish-Christian Church, (3) 
The Church of the Gentiles, (4) The 
Gospel for the Greeks. The general his- 
torical philosophy, conceived in Toyn- 
beean terms, is well summarized in the 
publishers’ statement on the jacket as 
follows. 

The background of the whole histor- 
ical problem of sub-apostolic Christ- 
dom is the age-long clash of two 
great cultures, “Syriac” and “Hellen- 
ic.” The conflict between these two 
had been in progress for centuries be- 
fore Christ and was to continue for 
centuries afterwards. The Greek mind 
sought to explain the universe and 
human life by reference to the uni- 
verse itself, and by that road reached 
moral and spiritual sterility. The 
Syriac mind, of which Judaism came 
to be the representative and definitive 
embodiment, looked for an explana- 
tion of human life which lay outside 
the universe and rested on conviction 
about the living God, beyond history 
and time though operating powerful- 
ly within them. 

A Jewish reader will find reason to 
cavil at one of the earliest assumptions 
in the book (p. 4). “The Gospels present 
purely Syriac, not Hellenic ideas, even 
though they are written in Greek, and 
for a Greek and Gentile public. They 
are, broadly speaking, the authentic re- 
cord of Jesus Himself, of what He said 


and did and was in historical fact.” That 
the Gospels were written for a Greek 
Gentile public is worth repeating in 
view of the recent stress in some quart- 
ers on written Armaic originals. But that 
even “broadly speaking” they are au- 
thentic records seems questionable to 
one who objectively compares them and 
observes evidences of editorial revision 
and “form-historical” arrangement. Even 
Christian scholars so theological-minded 
as Bultmann are well aware of the myth- 
ological elements in what may in great 
part be an historical account of the 
career of Jesus. 

It is disconcerting to find so sophisti- 
cated and careful a scholar as Dom 
Gregory saying flatly (p. 8) that “The 
Persians were Indo-Europeans by race 
and language.” Since “Indo-European” 
is a purely linguistic and cultural term, 
this reference to race has no scientific 
meaning. Whatever evidence we have 
about the race of the inhabitants of the 
Persian empire indicates that like most 
peoples of western Asia, they were 
thoroughly mixed in race. This is not to 
invalidate the authors general argument 
that there were Persian elements in the 
“Syriac” culture of the Graeco-Roman 
period. , 

One must admire his felicity of expres- 
sion in the remark (p. 14) that “Western 
man is trying confusedly to save many 
of these consequences [of Syriac thought] 
in his own soul, while thinking like a 
Greek, and is facing spiritual schizo- 
phrenia in the process.” But is this not 
at the same time a tacit admission that 
his later argument for Christianity’s be- 
ing a tertium quid, neither “Syriac” nor 
Greek, needs qualification? 

In view of the wide-spread tendency 
among Christian scholars to deny that 
Jesus himself or his followers had any 
marked political interests or were guilty 
of any overt act that might reasonably 
have been construed by the Roman 
authorities as political activity, it is 


disappointing to find Dom Gregory 
rather ambiguous on the subject (pp. 
22-23). While admitting that most of 
his Jewish followers were longing to 
hear Jesus give a clear call to revolt 
against Rome, Dom Gregory _ insists 
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that “in all the actions of Jesus 
Himself in the Gospels we are as far 
away as is humanly possible to be trom 
the atmosphere of political adventure. 
He never appears to ignore the tremend- 
ous political significance of His personal 
situation, or the possible political con- 
sequences of His own actions. On the 
contrary He uses them, with a serene 
and bewildering skill, to secure His own 
rejection by His own people on His own 
terms.” But if Jesus did not ignore the 
“tremendous political significance” of 
his personal situation, is it not quibbling 
to say that in his actions there was noth- 
ing remotely political? At any rate, one 
expects less ambiguity on so crucial a 
matter. 

One may also question the justice 
of his pronouncement (p. 24) that “as 
Israel's religion was the climax of Syriac 
development, so its doctrine of the Mes- 
siah was the final flower of Israel’s gen- 
ius.” Of course, that is a natural attitude 
for a Christian theologian to take but a 
non-Christian, not necessarily a Jew, 
might find that prophetic Judaism and 
non-apocalyptic Pharisaism were fine: 
flowerings than messianism. Many of the 
leading Pharisaic rabbis of Jesus’ time 
were apprehensive about the extravag- 
ances of messianism. And though mes- 
sianism has led to such fine religious de- 
velopments as Jewish Christianity and 
Hasidism, it may well be that future 
historians of religion will agree in think- 
ing that it did more harm than good. 
Incidentally it is puzzling to find om 

author saying (p. 25) that “the term 
‘Messiah’, the ‘Anointed One’, is not 
found before the second century Bb. C.” 
That is simply an error, as any Biblical 
lexicon will attest. 

Coming nearer to the heart of his 
theme (pp. 28 ff.) one finds him saying 
with impressive simplicity and cirectness 
the “The existence of the Jewish- Christ- 
ian ‘renewed Israel’ and its corporate ex- 
perience of the ‘New Covenant-life’ with 
God ‘in Jesus’ was the only decisive proof 
(and is still) that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Messiah.” One may respectfully ask 
whether it was not rather their belief 
that the crucified Jesus had risen to sit 
on the right hand of God that made 


Paul's Christian contemporaries feel sure 
that Jesus was the Messiah, and not, ex- 
cept secondarily, their experience of 
corporate living as the “renewed Israel’. 
Moreover, a Jewish reader can only re- 
peat with perhaps monotonous insistence 
that these early Christians could have 
been a “renewed Israel” only in a sense 
incompatible with Jewish tradition, 
since Jews would have found it difficult 
if not impossible to understand how they 
could be with God “in” Jesus or in any 
other messianic figure. 

The same sort of difficulty attaches to 
Dom Gregory's estimate of the Jewish- 
ness of Paul's teaching (p. 32). “With 
all his passionate sense of a mission to 
the Gentiles, his epistles reveal that he 
always remained unmistakably a Jew 
talking to Greeks about a Jewish ‘gospel’, 
from purely Jewish assumptions.” Paul 
may have had a good Jewish background, 
whether Hellenistic or Palestinian or 
both. He certainly used Jewish methods 
of exegesis. He just as certainly preached 
Jewish ethics. He may honestly have 
believed himself to be in sympathy with 
what we may for lack of a better name 
call Jewish ethos, but it remains difficult 
for any non-Christian student of Jewish 
tradition to see how Paul could have 
been preaching, as Dom Gregory insists, 
“from purely Jewish assumptions” when 
he so consistently and forcefully quest- 
ioned the cardinal Jewish assumption 
that salvation could be achieved only 
through observance of the Torah. Since 
Paul substituted belief in the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus for belief in the saving 
authority of the Torah, he could not 
have “always remained unmistakably a 
Jew talking to Greeks about a Jewish 
‘gospel’.”” He was talking, in fact, about 
an anti-Jewish gospel. 

Strongly as the reviewer disagrees with 
the author about the essential Jewish- 
ness of Pauline Christianity, he must 
still express admiration for Dom Gre- 
gory’s honesty, as shown among other 
things in his characterization of Paul 
(p. 49). “He was lovable as few men in 
history have been, but he was never an 
easy colleague, as even the gentle Bar- 
nabas found. There are flashes of mord- 
ant sarcasm in his Epistles which suggest 
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some explanation of why, in almost every 
city he ever visited, exasperated people— 
not always Jews—seem to have reached 
the stage of blind, murderous fury 
against him, usually quite quickly.” 

One wonders, however, whether Dom 
Gregory has given Paul enough credit 
(or blame) for the sudden bound for- 
ward of Gentile Christianity in the de- 
cade after A.D. 50, of which he speaks 
(p. 53) in connection with the relative 
increase of Gentiles over Jews in the 
sub-Apostolic Church. Do we know of 
“ other single person who did as much 
as Paul did to dissociate the Gospel from 
the “Syriac’”’ symbol of circumcision and 
to take the new “fight out of the emo- 
tional antipathies of the Gentiles’’? 

The author is emphatic in stating 
(pp. 56 ff.) that Paul was not engaged 
in founding a new Gentile Christianity 
but to himself seemed only to be extend- 
ing the single “Israel of God” with every 
conversion whether of Jew or Gentile. 
But whatever his intention (and it may 
have been somewhat different from this 
description) Paul would have been in- 
credibly naive not to be aware of the 
impression he was creating of being very 
much interested in Gentile converts. 
This is admitted by Dom Gregory 9 
self in two later passages (pp. 62, 68) , 
which he writes, “S. Paul’s fumnatates 
fraternising with Gentiles rendered him 
odious throughout Judaism as a traitor 
to the national cause ... The frustration 
of Jewish Christianity was ultimately 
due to its position between the warring 
Greek and Syriac cultures—the historical 
trap from which Gentile Christianity just 
escaped in the decade between A. D. 50 
and 60.” And who was more active in 
winning Gentile converts during that 
decade than Paul? Could he have failed 
to be aware that he was having such 
success with Gentiles just because he was 
dissociating Christianity from the To- 
rah? His “Israel of God”, therefore, must 
have seemed to him a very different kind 
of Israel from what the Jews thought it 
was or from what he knew they thought 
it was. 

The author deserves credit again for 
his courageous admission (p. 62) that 
Paul's speeches in Acts have a somewhat 


disingenous tone. At the same time it is 
puzzling to find Dom Gregory saying 
(pp. 72 ff.) that there is no anti-Jewish 
polemic in Mark. While the oldest Gos- 
pel is considerably less anti-Jewish than 
John, presumably the latest, it seems 
rather arbitrary to deny the existence of 
anti-Jewish passages in the former. A 
further interesting suggestion, on the 
correctness of which the lack of evidence 
does not permit a confident judgment, 
is the one that the author of the oldest 
Gospel may not be John Mark, the 
nephew of Barnabas, but one of the three 
Gentile Marks mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

There are two more passages in this 
fascinating essay that deserve at least 
brief comment. The first (pp. 79-80) 
contains the striking statement, “Jewish 
‘Messiahship’ does not yield a Christol- 
ogy of status in metaphysical terms of 
‘human’ or ‘divine’ origin at all. That 
question is quite irrelevant to the Jewish 
conception.” One fails to see just what 
is metaphysical about the human or 
divine origin of the Jewish Messiah. 
Certainly the Synoptic Gospels them- 
selves indicate how great was the inter- 
est of the early church in the alleged 
Davidic lineage of Jesus, and as for 
John’s profoundly “deepening” the Jew- 
ish Christian materials of Mark and 
“rethinking” the earlier eschatology, 
one can only say, without animus or 
frivolity, that John rethought Jewish 
eschatology so thoroughly that he pre- 
sented a Messiah who bears little rela- 
tion to any who appears in contempo- 
rary Jewish literature. 

One final comment on Dom Gregory's 
eloquent discussion (pp. 80-81) of the 
complex problem of ‘ ‘hellenizing” Jew- 
ish Christianity as commonly attributed 
to Paul. “S. Paul writes to the Galatians 
and Thessalonians of Jesus as ‘the Son 
of God’, not because he is ‘Judaising’ or 
‘Hellenising’, t. e. not because he is a 
Jewish Christian or because he is writ- 
ing to Greeks, but because he is a Jew- 
ish Christian and he is writing to Greeks 
about ‘the Gospel’, whose essential con- 
tents have to remain identical for Jew 
and Gentile.” In the first place Paul was 
a very different kind of Jewish Christ- 
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ian from the Ebionites, who regarded 
him as a dangerous heresiarch. In the 
second place, Paul must have appeared 
to Gentile converts as a very different 
kind of Jew from those who remaind 
faithful to the Synagogue. In the third 
place Paul's quiet, almost stealthy sub- 
stitution of Jesus for God in several 
typological quotations from the Greek 
Bible, where Kyrios is used, makes it 
difficult for contemporary Jews to be- 
lieve that “Jewish Christian” is an ac- 
curate description of his theology, since 
the Jewish element is heavily outweighed 


by the Christian and, one may add, by 
the Hellenistic and Gnostic. 

For these reasons one hesitates to ac- 
cept Dom Gregory's assurance that at 
the beginning of the sub-Apostolic age 
the Gospel taught a dogma consisting 
of a Jewish monotheism and a Jewish 
messianism and a Jewish eschatology. 
These three cardinal aspects of its dog- 
ma may have been Jewish in origin but 
in their Christian or, more specifically, 
Pauline forms, they are no longer rec- 
ognizable as Jewish. 

RALPH Marcus 


University of Chicago 




















COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMENTS 


Editors, Judaism: 


May I call the attention of your read- 
ers to several factual errors that appeared 
in Herbert Parzen’s essay, “East Euro- 
pean Immigrants and Jewish Secular- 
ism in America, 1882-1915" (Judaism, 
Vol. 3, No. 2) 

Rabbi Parzen writes: (p. 161), “The 
Forward established by the Bundists 

" ‘The Bundists could not pos- 
sibly have established the Forward 
for the simple reason that its publica- 
tion antedates the founding of the Bund- 
ist movement. The first issue of the 
paper appeared on April 22, 1897 in 
New York, while the Bundist movement 
was organized in Vilna towards the end 
of September, 1897. 

The immigration of Bundists to Amer- 
ica, In significant numbers, did not get 
under way until after the Kishineft po- 
grom in 1903 and the failure of the 
Revolution of 1905. Further, he attrib- 
utes the rapid rise in circulation of the 
Forward, and its outdistancing the other 
Yiddish newspapers, to its policy ol 
catering to the uncultivated and some- 
what vulgar tastes of the immigrant 
masses by including in its pages such 
features as “sex columns” 

A truer explanation of the Forward’s 
early popularity is to be found else- 
where; in such facts, for example, as 
that the paper taught the immigrant 
how to organize unions, how to conduct 
a rent strike, a strike against the high 
cost of meat, etc. In the early bitter 
struggles of the immigrant masses for a 
higher standard of living and_ better 
working conditions, the Forward played 
a significant role. 

Moreover, the Forward regularly pub- 
lished the writings of the most impor- 
tant Yiddish authors of the period. In 
the Forward, in contrast with its con- 
temporaries, belles-lettres of a variety 
of genres occupied a prominent place. 
Many of the most significant contribu- 
tions to Yiddish literature of the period 


first saw the light of publication, in in- 
stallment form, in the pages of the For- 
ward. 

One final factual error. Rabbi Parzen 
asserts that the Tog began to appear 
after suspension of publication by the 
Wahrheit. As a matter of fact, the latter 
newspaper ended its career in 1919; the 
Tog was launched in 1914. 

I make these comments in no polemi- 
cal spirit, but rather for the sake of his- 
torical accuracy. 

M. Osherowitch 
New York, N. Y. 


Editors, Judaism: 


In writing on Reform Judaism, Pro- 
fessor Samuel S. Cohon refers to the 
“American Council for Judaism” as a 
group or division within Reform Juda- 
ism. 

This designation is incorrect and un- 
fortunate. The Council is not recog- 
nized by any element within the Re- 
form group. Neither The Union, of 
American Hebrew Congregations nor 
The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis has any official association or 
connection with the “Council”. It is 
outside of the Reform fold, precisely as 
it is outside of the Orthodox and Con- 
servative fold. Its violent anti-Zion- 
ism, hardly distinguishable from open 
anti-Semitism, has excluded the Coun- 
cil from the House of Israel. The mere 
accident that the Council includes indi- 
viduals who may be affliated with Re- 
form synagogues or that its leaders 
mouth certain cliches of early Reform, 
which today have no validity in Reform 
Judaism, does not make it a segment 
of the Reform movement. 

Incidentally, the correct name is “The 
American Council for Judaism”, not 
“The Council for American Judaism” 


Rabbi Theodore N. Lewis 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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